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THE PARISIAN 

AS the afternoon's sitting was nearly over 
. and the court-room had become insuffer- 
ably hot and stuffy, De Barsac rose from his 
seat and pushed his way out. Trailing his 
cane behind him, he sauntered down the long 
flight of steps, then passed through the mob 
at the gate, and wandered off along the quay 
toward the Boulevard St. Michel. It was a 
pleasant summer afternoon. The Seine shim- 
mered between its embankments. Here and 
there patient citizens, elbows on parapet, dropped 
a long line into its waters. He turned across the 
Pont au Change with the intention of walking 
up to a cafe he frequented on the boulevards, 
a mile or so away. Eventually he came to a 
standstill and lifted his cane to a taxi. Seated 
upon the heated cushions, he asked himself how 
he was going to spend that evening. There 
were several things, of course, that he might do; 
but, as usual, the mere idea of actually doing 
any one of them bored him in advance. 

''I might drop in on Louise,'* he muttered, 
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as he glanced at his finger-nails, ^^ telephone to 
her from the cafe, and take her out to dinner ?" 

But he dismissed that idea also. He knew 
just what Louise would say and just how she 
would say it, just what she would eat, just how 
she would act and want him to act. 

''In fact, Louise is beginning to bore me con- 
siderably. I might as well be married to her.'' 

The Cafe des Strangers was deserted inside. 
De Barsac sat out under the awning and nodded 
to Henri the waiter, and Henri brought him an 
absinthe. Leaning back in his chair, hands 
crossed over his cane, he watched the familiar 
sidewalk scene and let his glance linger idly on 
the women who went by. Some were pretty; 
others were not. One or two stared back at 
him. Presently he fell to thinking what a strange 
thing it is how ugly any woman can be in the early 
morning before her toilet. And yet sex alone 
hides the awful stupidity of life. Once let a 
man see through the mechanism of sex and he 
realizes how little life is worth living. 

A friend stepped out of the passing throng. 
They shook hands. 

"Acquitted?** eagerly asked the newcomer, 
as he drew a chair between his legs. 

"Not yet." 
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"But of course she will be ?" 

"Of course," 

"Well, if she does, it's outrageous." 

De Barsac gave a cynical shrug to his shoulders. 

"Justice,'' he said, "may belong to the gods, 
but the law is good enough for man." 

They sat there in silence a moment, then the 
other went on to speak of his own affairs. He 
was just off on his vacation. Yes, and he was 
going to Switzerland to climb mountains, per- 
spire, draw fresh air into his lungs. What was 
De Barsac going to do ? 

"Oh, stay on here in Paris, as usual! Natu- 
rally I^ shall be bored, bored to extinction, but 
Fd only be more bored elsewhere." 

Three other men came up and shook hands. 
Sitting down, they nodded to Henri, and Henri 
brought two absinthes and a glass of vichy. 
The famous trial and its issues were discussed. 
Since De Barsac was the only lawyer of the 
group, his word was considered with a certain 
attention. All had their opinions, however, and 
were not ashamed of giving them. Then the 
conversation turned on politics; then on women; 
then on the Balkan situation. Was there any 
chance of war? None of them thought there 
was, least of all De Barsac, only the usual scare. 
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A few days later^ however, doubt began to 
succeed doubt; then, of a sudden, all Paris was 
on its feet, and the streets were crowded, and 
there were flags, flags, everywhere. It was 
war. 

Caught up in the general whirlwind of excite- 
ment, De Barsac could hardly realize what was 
happening. Like most of his friends he belonged 
to the reserve, and, according to the vivid green 
slip in his military pamphlet, he must report at 
Fontainebleau the eighth day of mobilization and 
bring with him his own food for twenty-four 
hours. Until now he had passed over the sen- 
tence without much thought. Here it was sud- 
denly flashing at him a peremptory command. 
The more he reread it, the more it puzzled, ir- 
ritated him. It did not tell him what he was 
going to do in Fontainebleau, it merely told him 
to be there at a certain date. Still, his friends 
were all in the same position. 

'^Eighth day, Fontainebleau. And you?'' 

"Fifth day at Langres." 

"Bourges, tenth day, for me. I wonder if 
they'll send the reserve to the front." 

The others shrugged their shoulders. They 
talked the matter over. Possibly the reserve 
might be tolled off* to guard railway lines, or 
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watch over prisoners. In the end they agreed, 
however, that tt was more than probable that 
the reserve might see something of the fighting. 

"Well, after all, why shouldn't we?'* 

*'Yes, why shouldn't we?" 

''Yes, somebody's got to defend the country." 

"Well, if England only joins in with us " 

"Yes, but will she?" 

When the papers told them that England had 
joined in with them, sword and cannon, they were 
very pleased. But they did not shout, they did 
not go into the streets and cry: "A Berlin I" 
They were wiser than their fathers, and much 
more serious. All they did was to look up at 
Jean d'Arc on her horse in the Rue de Rivoli 
and murmur, as they marched off to the station, 
sack in hand: "Come along with us, Uttle girl." 

The shops put De Barsac in a villainous Jiumor. 
Everything he wanted was already sold out. 
Moreover, no trains were running even into the 
suburbs, and he had to hire a taxi to go out and 
say good-by to his father. But a busy morn- 
ing between the law-courts and his office finally 
disposed of his professional responsibilities. As 
for Louise, he merely wrote her a note. He could 
not bring ^himself to say good-by to her in per- 
son. His nerves were in no condition for a 
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farewell scene. Besides, he no longer had a 
moment to spare; and all that night he walked 
about his apartment, burning letters, arranging 
his papers, packing up. At times he scarcely 
knew what he was doing. Once, when he went 
to the window to throw away a cigarette stump, 
he stood there nervously a few minutes and stared 
down into the vacant streets. Was this huge 
murky city really at war, at war again with the 
Prussian? Yes, not only that, but he was one 
of its soldiers hurrying forth to meet the enemy. 
And the mere idea of it now made his heart sud- 
denly beat faster. He had somehow foreseen 
every possibility in life except this, and the fact 
shocked him as something uncanny. It was 
almost as if some mighty unseen fist were at 
work, dragging him sideways out of his present 
surroundings, and hurling him ruthlessly out on 
to the dangerous edge of things. For a second 
there jumped into his mind the thought of escap- 
ing to Switzerland, or Spain, or even America. 
But he soon saw that it was quite impossible: 
there were no trains; and the frontiers were 
watched; and, even if he did get away safely, 
he could never come back and must spend the 
rest of his life in places like Lausanne, or worse. 
An automobile tore past below at a terrible speed 
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and went honking, honking, honking, across the 
city. 

"Oh, and I don't care!" he said nervously, as 
he turned back into the room. "If I croak — 
well, then I croak — and so much the better." 

The next morning De Barsac took the train 
down to Fontainebleau and was promptly quar^ 
tered with some sixty others in a garage. There, 
upon a bundle of straw and his valise for a pil- 
low, he slept night after night, waiting to be 
dressed and equipped. In the daytime he and 
hundreds of his kind strolled over the town, 
hung about the cafes, and talked and read the 
newspapers and talked some more. However, 
at last they were dressed and equipped and formed 
into companies and marched about and sweated 
and bullied — all the imbecilities of one's con- 
script days over again with a wart-faced, knocky 
kneed, cow-eyed lieutenant to order one around. 
And that sack ever on one's back! What a 
weight! It was impossible that they could ever 
carry it; they would tell the colonel so. There 
was a limit, you know; they were not galley- 
slaves. 

De Barsac grew more and more sullen. Such 
a life soon became absolutely insufferable. And 
the mere idea of fighting now revolted him. 
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Fight whom ? And what for, pray ? Was one a 
senseless brute or a civilized man ? 

'^ Ah, what an ass I was/' he grumbled to him- 
self, ''not to have cleared out while I had the 
chance. It could have been done easily enough. 
Well, one thing is certain — ^these vulgar fools 
can march out light-heartedly to the slaughter, 
if they like^ but they'll have to drag, push me, 
over every step I take — and if worse comes to 
worse, and the occasion presents itself, I shall 
let mysdf be taken prisoner — and I shan't be 
the only one." 

"We're off," shouted a sergeant one morning. 

"Where?" 

No one knew. And they were not told. They 
were simply marched over to Avon station and 
packed into freight-cars. De Barsac managed 
to ding on to a side of the doorway and find 
a place to sit down and hang his heels out with 
three others. It was a long ride. The train 
crept along, stopping frequently. After a time, 
whenever it stopped, many of them tumbled 
out and stretched their legs. Some tore off* 
branches and fastened them about the doorway; 
one or two, bolder than the rest, would even dash 
off and snatch a kiss over a hedge from a girl or 
a womam, then come hurtling back amid great 
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cheers and laughter; a few stayed inside and 
passed the bottle about and sang songs and 
whanged the sides of the car noisily with their 
hands. To their disappointment the train skirted 
Paris. It went on and on, northward. Every- 
where there were crowds to watch them go by 
and yell farewells and best wishes. Not until 
nightfall were they on the road again. 

Thereafter the road became their home. The 
majority of them, however, did not complain, 
for it was splendid weather, and wherever they 
went, they were continually smothered under 
avalanches of cigarettes, cigars, biscuits, choco- 
late, fruit. In return they made great promises, 
especially to the throngs of refugees they met. 
Just wait until they got across the Rhine, then — 
well, not women or children of course — but the 
rest— well, they weren't risking their lives for 
nothing. Once they ran across an English motor 
convoy. There was much good feeling, but it 
found difficulty in expressing itself in words. 
So they stood around with smiles and stared at 
the Englishmen, while the latter stripped half- 
naked in public and took a bath, or cut large 
slices oflF a huge round cheese and drank tea, or 
tried to make conversation with the onlookers. 
Next morning they were on the road again. 
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After emptying their small cup of black coffee 
ostentatiously under the Englishmen's eyes, they 
went off at a brisk pace. An hour later a German 
aeroplane flew over their heads. All gave it a 
savage volley. It was their first shot. They 
dared it to come back again. That same night 
they heard cannon fire, and in the hurried orders, 
excited faces, they smelled danger approaching. 
Many of them wrote home pathetic farewell 
letters. 

In the succeeding days they marched and 
countermarched. They marched up and down 
and across and back; and when they did not 
march they stopped and dug trenches; and 
when they neither marched nor dug trenches 
they fell asleep, just where they were, too tired 
sometimes even to eat. They saw nothing of 
the enemy; but they were continually under 
bombardment — ^that is to say, they stumbled 
into a village late one night and were bombarded 
out of it early next morning. Once De Barsac 
got caught in a farmyard. He heard the shell 
coming and dashed for a near-by cellar. There 
was a thundering explosion, and he found him- 
self flat on his stomach under a heap of mortar, 
dirt, and bricks. Tiles were sliding off roofs. 
A chimney tumbled down. Realizing he was 
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unhurt> he got up slowly, then dashed once more 
for the cellar. His knapsack caught against the 
stone top of the entrance. There was another 
thundering explosion, and he was hurled head- 
long into the darkness below. 

"He's done for/* said one of several already 
hiding down there. 

He was again unhurt, though they found a 
large shell splinter embedded in his knapsack. 
They showed it to him; but he felt faint and sick 
at his stomach. They could hardly get him up 
into the open again. He told them weakly that 
there was something gone wrong inside of him. 
So they took him, pale and trembling, to the doc- 
tor. But the doctor, after pretending to be in- 
terested in his case, merely cried out: "Aptl** 
Then every one laughed. 

The regiment knew that in general they were 
retreating. Slowly there grew among them sev- 
eral ugly rumors. One rumor was that the Ger- 
mans had slipped away to the right of them and 
were actually attacking Paris. Another rumor 
was that there was not enough artillery, not a 
quarter, not an eighth, not a hundredth part, 
of what they needed. And a third rumor was 
that they were "sold," just as they were "soW 
in 1870, and that it was all a put-up political 
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affair. But they were too tired and worn out 
to be overcome by such rumors. The possi- 
bility that the rumors might all be true did not 
keep them awake nights, when they had a chance 
to sleep. The most that it did was to give them 
something to curse against while they marched 
and countermarched and dug trenches. 

Then, suddenly, they knew that a great vic- 
tory was being won and that the Germans were 
being mercilessly hurled back into their own 
country. They were hurried back north through 
Amiens in freight-cars. They saw hundreds of 
German prisoners. Finally, they passed along 
roads lined with the dying and the dead. At 
first they were in a great stew of excitement. 
They strained at the leash. They, too, wanted 
to be in the fighting, get their bayonets into the 
curs. But after they had passed along the roads, 
lined with the dying and the dead, they became 
less impatient. They agreed that, after all, mat- 
ters were all right as they were. Let the young 
fellows dash on ahead, they would follow along 
behind and give them support. As it was, 
even now, they had enough to do, dodging and 
ducking shells. These shells would come singing 
along over the fields and sometimes burst like a 
thunderclap, only a few hundred yards away, 
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or else drop in a beet-field, and with a dull boom 
send up a geyser of mud and stone. 

The regiment did not go, however, as far north 
as they expected. It was held up everywhere 
in long trenches. Day by day they told each 
other that to-morrow they would move on, but 
day by day they were ordered to dig themselves 
in deeper. Then, presently, a very extraordinary 
thing happened. The shells no longer dropped 
a few hundred yards away, but fell quite near 
them. They crouched down in their trenches. 
They heard their neighbors, here and there, 
cry out and scream with pain. And instead of 
stopping or going away, the shells fell 0ven nearer 
still, a perfect inferno of smoke and gas and ex- 
plosions. Then they wanted to jump up, run, 
crawl, leap, dive, hurl themselves away. A few 
of them tried it. They were torn to mince- 
meat and disappeared altogether. Arms and 
legs flew about in the air like ninepins. So there 
was only one thing to do — just do as they were 
told, lie there and hang on, and when the storm 
ceased a little, dig deeper. They dug deeper. 
Day and night, whenever the storm ceased a little, 
they got up and dug deeper, they dug and they 
dug; they dug more trenches behind, they dug 
communicating channels; they widened out here 
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room for two men, there room for ten, and all 
the time they worked, and whenever they were 
up on their feet, they held their heads and shoul- 
ders bent over like men at a religious service. 

Eventually, a horde of Germans came across 
the field straight at them with a mighty roar. 
But they, too, were numerous, and they jumped 
up and met them and drove them back and took 
fifty prisoners, then tumbled down once more 
into their trenches. And although the trenches 
were filthy and wet, they were glad to be back 
in them. At once they dug even deeper and 
wider still, and boards were brought them and 
girders and sacks and cement, until they asked 
to do only one thing — stay right where they were 
and never move until the war was over. 

Fear crept into all De Barsac's joints and mus^ 
cles. He became a nervous wreck, a flaccid, use- 
less thing, unable to move except under oaths 
and curses. At last life grew to be such an 
abomination that he ceased cringing from death 
and turned toward it as his only salvation. Yes, 
he wanted to die and be rid of himself and this 
hellish existence once for all. Day by day he 
dragged himself about now with that one wish 
uppermost in his mind. Yet he did not dare 
expose himself openly, for fear death might not 
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come outright. The wounded lying helpless in 
the no man's land between the two trenches, 
constantly reminded him that death came as it 
chose and when it chose. During the day these 
poor wretches would keep silent, lest they draw 
the enemy's fire upon them, but once darkness had 
fallen, their cries would begin to pierce the night. 

"Oh, hurry up ! — Come out here, can't you ? — 
Water! For God's sake, water! — ^Ah, my God, 
my God ! Why don't you hurry up and come ? — 
Can't you help a fellow ? " 

Then there would be silence. Sometimes one 
could even hear the Germans opposite talking, 
until the voice would continue again between 



moans. 
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Ah, you cowards ! — Do you hear ? — ^A lot of 
damned, dirty cowards, that's what you all are — 
To let a man die like this — Oh ! — Oh, my God ! — 
Oh !— Oh, how it hurts !— Oh !— Oh !— No, no, I 
can't move, not an inch." 

The following night thie voice would be much 
weaker, just a delirious whisper. One need no 
longer hear it unless one wanted to. 

" Is that you, dear .? Come closer. Kiss me — 
Julie, kiss me — ^Julie !— Julie ! Where are you? 
— ^Julie ! — Come back — ^Ah, Julie, little wife, come 
back — come back !" 
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De Barsac little by little became utterly numb 
to everything. He lived in a sort of mental 
coma. He simply slopped about; first, in the 
third trenches; then, in the second trenches; 
then, in those filthy ghoulish first trenches; then, 
returned to Bray for four days' rest and satis- 
faction of one's senses. One day he was digging 
turf back of the second trenches when a bullet 
zipped past him. He went on with his work 
indifferently. A minute later a second bullet 
zipped by just over his head. He looked up. 
Evidently, some sniper was firing at him. He 
half smiled to himself, and enjoyed a strange 
emotion. Here was death right beside him, if 
he wanted it. Slowly he went on with his work. 
Another bullet zipped by within an inch of his 
chest. He turned away and ducked out of sight. 
After all, there was not much point in letting one- 
self be killed, stupidly, spade in hand. 

The members of the various companies came 
to know each other by sight. As for men of the 
same section, they spoke to one another by their 
first name. They were all a large family together. 
De Barsac's two trench neighbors were George 
and Jules. George, he suspected, was m real life 
an apache. Jules was a farm-hand from the 
Morvan. He had left a wife and four children 
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down there, and he received letters from her 
regularly, queer, ill-spelt letters, which he often 
showed to De Barsac. De Barsac grew very 
fond of both men. He liked George, because 
George was so optimistic, so lively, so daring. To 
talk with George half an hour was like sitting 
out in the sun and letting one's clothes dry off. 
There was something rejuvenating about it. He 
liked Jules, because Jules was so pessimistic, so 
sad, so quiet. To talk with Jules half an hour 
was to understand that there was something else 
in life besides these mud pits, and to dream for a 
little while that one was no longer a senseless 
beast, but a man. 

The weather grew colder and colder. No longer 
autumn, but winter coming on. Another insult. 
They had reasoned it out thus : 

"Three things may happen. Either we may be 
wounded, or we may be taken prisoner, or we may 
be killed. It makes no difference. Wounded? 
Then, a nice hospital in the provinces. Prisoner ? 
Out of harm's way for the rest of the war. Killed f 
Then it's all over, and so much the better. And 
if none of these come, then we are still intact. 
What! Skin-whole!" 

They had not taken into consideration that 
there might be such accidents as freezing windy 
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nights. Fortunately, the authorities had, and 
they were provided with extra straw and extra 
blankets. Jules, however, fell ill. A shell had 
knocked his coffee into the mud one morning, 
and he had sworn to drop a boche in revenge. 
All day long he waited obstinately at the creneau. 
But he caught cold and was seized with dysentery, 
and as the doctor refused to recognize his ill- 
ness, he lay around in the mud and grew feebler 
and feebler. They judged he was going to die, 
thou^ De Barsac did his best to care for him. 
There came a distressed letter from the lonely 
distant wife. She had not heard from him for a 
long time. Was anything the matter ? She en- 
closed the photograph of herself he had asked for. 

"You never told me she was so pretty,*' said 
De Barsac. 

"Ah, yes!*' muttered Jules weakly, "she's a 
dear little thing." 

The doctor, at De Barsac's insistence, finally 
agreed to give Jules a couple of weeks' rest in 
Bray. It cured him, and he came back once 
more, and life went on. 

It was full winter now. The fighting became 
very much less severe. New battalions appeared 
among them. No longer were there as many 
German aeroplanes. Behind them their own 
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artillery made itself more and more heard. They 
were permitted to return to Bray more often. 
They were actually given hot baths. However, 
they were very discontented. As long as they 
had thought there was no chance of their coming 
through alive, they did not care what happened. 
But this partial return to civilized ways was like 
returning to life after being nearly drowned. 
It hurt them physically; their bodies ached at 
the mere thought of going back home. It was 
perfect torture to see one's old life expand be- 
fore one again, and yet have to hang on, hang on. 
How long was this damnable war going to last ? 
Some said until next spring. 

"Next spring!" 

"Yes, when we have all the artillery we need, 
and the English are ready.** 

"Pooh, the EngUsh!** 

"Yes, the English '* 

"Oh, a fine package, the English ! With their 
marmalade and their jam and their tea and their 
football, and I don't know what else! They're 
brave and obstinate, if you like, but, hell! they 
aren't soldiers." 

"Yes, that's true." 

"Of course it is. Why, every time they try 
to attack we have to go to their help, don't we ? 
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And look at Christmas evening, all having a roar- 
ing good dinner, and routed to the sea, if the 
nth Territorials hadn't jumped in and saved the 
day — ^no, if we've got to wait for the English^ 

then ^" 

"Well, when do you think it will be over?*' 
''Now, what's the good of asking a question 
like that ? How the hell do I know ? — Two years, 

five years, ten years from now " 

They read the papers regularly. But the 
papers outraged all their sense of decency. They 
scanned the communique with disgust. When 
they had exploded a mine and tried to capture 
the excavation and had simply lost fifty men for 
their pains, the communique had said: ''All quiet 
east of Albert." They cut that out and tacked 
it up on a girder. It was too good to lose. They 
also read once that "The morale of the troops is 
excellent. The men ask no better than to spend 
the winter in the trenches." It made them furi- 
ous for days. They wished they could lay their 
hands on the idiot who had written that. They 
would show him a thing or two he did not know. 
Morale indeed ! Why, even the silliest fool knew 
that if the road to Paris was opened to them for 
a second, they would all of them drop every- 
thing and disappear to a man. 
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But there was the rub. The road to Paris 
was not opened to them. So they stayed on. 

Bray is a small village in the hollow of the 
hills. It was one of the arteries of communica- 
tion in that part of the world. Most of the 
houses were still intact. There were several 
cafes where the soldiers could flock, but at the 
official hours they were always very crowded. 
De Barsac and a few others preferred the back 
room of a small grocery store. Every morning 
they went there and had a good breakfast of 
chocolate and bread. The chocolate had no milk 
in it, but it was very hot and well made, and 
the bread was real bread. The room they sat 
in was a sort of closed veranda with a restricted 
view Wer a scraggy patch of garden — one or 
two wretched plum-trees, a few isolated cabbage 
stalks, scattered odds and ends, a broken ash-bar- 
rel — ^the whole sometimes hidden by the wash on 
a clothes-line. No landscape had ever appealed 
to De Barsac more. It gave him a pleasant feel- 
ing of home and comfort. The broken ash-barrel 
alone was a continual reminder that for the time 
being one was back in a civilized world. As for 
the white linen floating on the clothes-line, it 
gave him all manner of vague, hi^ppy impressions 
he could not define. The name of the young 
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girl who waited on them was Marthe. Her hair 
, was tied up quickly in a knot on the top of her 
head, her side teeth were missing, the key of her 
dress was a large safety-pin in the back; but she 
was a gay, healthy young thing, and she told them 
she was sister to them all. They swore she was; 
and sitting in that hot, closed room, drinking 
their chocolate, elbows upon the dirty, torn oil- 
cloth, they let her flit gayly about them, and 
kept a watchful eye upon each other, even though 
she had a tyrant of a mother. De Barsac often 
brought George and Jules with him and paid 
their share. Though George had no objection, 
Jules at first hung back. 

"Come along. What difference does it make ? 
To-morrow I may be dead; then you*ll take 
the money out of my pocket and it'll be 
yours." 

"Oh, never 1*' said Jules. 

"Why not?" exclaimed George. "We're not 
going to leave it to the Germans to come along 
and pick up. Besides, we're all pals together, 
aren't we?" 

"Sure," said De Barsac; "so come along." 

But of a sudden the attacks began again. It 
was a horrible blow to all of them. Day by day 
they had softened their hearts, until there had 
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settled there, despite the risks of their daily 
routine, a vague, wild hope. Now they saw that 
fate had been only playing with them, teasing 
them. They must go back and boldly face death 
once more; worse than that, actually go forth 
to meet it. They became savage and sullen. 
And the slaughter among them was terrible. The 
wounded poured in. The ambulances rushed 
about night and day. Boots and rifles and knap- 
sacks of the dead piled up in the courtyards. 
Company after company, night after night, were 
more than half wiped out. And though the 
Colonial Infantry nearly took Mametz, and so 
opened the road to Peronne, a battalion of the 
45th Regiment failed to back them up. How 
they cursed the 4Sth ! But the 4Sth, sent there- 
after to the attack night after night, soon ceased 
to exist. At last two companies of De Barsac's 
regiment were ordered to attack. And as a pleas- 
ant send-ofF, word had now gone around that all 
these attacks were merely to draw the enemy oflF 
the English front. In other words, they were put- 
ting sixty pounds on their backs and going out in 
the dark and plough about in the mud, and hunt 
for barbed wire and machine-guns just to draw 
the enemy on. It was the climax. They were 
simply being thrown overboard like so much bait. 
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It was a terribly dark night, wet and piercing 
cold. The pavements were sUppery with a 
muddy slush. They tramped along in silence; 
not a word; each man his own thoughts, yet 
each man's thoughts the same. Slowly, however, 
their blood warmed a little, and their shoulder- 
straps settled into place. The trenches were 
five kilometres away to the north. By the time 
they reached the field kitchens, the night was a 
little less dark; dawn was coming. There was a 
wee light burning. They halted beside it and 
wondered what was going to happen next. One 
or two went and knocked on the rough huts where 
the cooks slept. Perhaps there might be some 
chance of getting a little coffee. 

"Coffee for us ? You're crazy. Do you think 
they'd waste coffee on us ? " 

But it so happened that they had halted for 
just that reason. From the wee light there came 
a man with great buckets of hot coffee. They 
gathered about him and held out their tin cups. 
The man told them not to crowd around so, 
he could not see what he was doing, and there 
was plenty for everybody. Standing up, they 
gulped it down. It was hot. It warmed. 
Shortly afterward they were filing along the 

channels through the earth — ^the third trenches^ 
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the second trenches, then slowly into the first 
trenches. The watchers there rose stiffly and 
made room for them. A blue rocket shot up 
from the Germans opposite. It lit up the land- 
scape ynth a weird light. Th^ earth seemed to 
grow colder. Then the artillery began inter- 
mittently. Then it got to work in earnest, and 
for half an hour or more it tore the sky above 
into shreds. They became impatient. They 
wanted to know what they were waiting for. It 
was the captain. 

"What in the hell is he fussing about now?" 

"Oh, he's fussing about the machine-guns 1" 

"Oh, he's always fussing about something or 
other!" 

"Hell, that's his business!" 

Presently the captain came creeping along. 
He spoke in a low whisper to the young lieutenant 
in charge of De Barsac's section. 

"Are your men ready ?" 

"Yes, all ready." 

"You've placed your machine-guns the way I 
told you?" 

"Yes." 

"Good. Then, you understand, you attack 
right after us. Give me a few minutes, then 
come out and dash right up." 
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There was silence again. The captain moved 
oflF. Presently George snickered. 

"That's all. Dash right up. Well, V\\ prom- 
ise you one thing, old whiskers/' he murmured 
to a watcher by his side, "if I've got to rot and 
stink out there for the next month, I'll try and 
carry my carcass as near as I can to their nostrils 
rather than to yours." 

"Shut up," growled Jules. 

George looked around. 

"God ! you're not funking it, are you .?" 

"Oh, what do you lose? Nothing. Eh! What 
do you leave behind ? " 

"Old man, I leave behind more wives than 
you." 

"Yes, I guess you do — ^yes, I guess you do — 
yes, I guess that's about it." 

"Stop that noise," whispered the lieutenant. 

The artillery fire ceased. A minute later 
they heard the shouts of the other company over 
to the left, and above the shouting, the rapid, 
deadly, pank-pank-pank of the German machine- 
guns. They stood up instinctively; they swung 
on their knapsacks; they drew out their bayonets 
and fixed them on their rifles, and while they did 
so, their breath steamed upon the cold, damp air. 

Then, standing there in a profound silence, they 
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looked across at each other through that murky 
morning light and gave up now definitely every- 
thing life had brought them. It was a bitter 
task, much harder for some than for others; 
but when the lieutenant suddenly said, "At 
'em, boys!" all were ready. A low, angry snarl 
shot from their lips. Like hunted beasts, ready 
to tear the first thing they met to pieces in a 
last death-struggle, they scrambled out of the 
trench. Creeping through the barbed wire, they 
advanced stealthily until a hail of bullets was 
turned upon them, then they leaped up with a 
mighty yell, ran some twenty paces, fell flat upon 
the ground, and leaped up once more. 

Head bent down, De Barsac plunged forward. 
Bullets sang and hissed about him. Every in- 
stant he expected death to strike him. He 
stumbled on, tiying to offer it the brain and 
nothing else. He fell headlong over shell holes, 
but each time picked himself up and staggered 
on and on. Hours seemed to pass. He remem- 
bered George's words. Not rot here — nor here — 
nor here — but carry one's carcass higher and 
higher. Finally, he heard the young lieutenant 
yelling: "Come on, boys, come on, we're almost 
there." He looked up. Clouds of smoke, bullets 
ripping up the earth, comrades falling about him, 
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a few hunying on, all huddled up like men In a 
terrible rain-storm. Of a sudden he found him- 
self among barbed wire and pit holes. The 
white, bleached face of a man, dead weeks ago, 
leered at him. He stepped over the putrid body 
and flung himself through the wire. It tore his 
clothes, but failed to hold him. Bullets whizzed 
around his head, but they all seemed to be too 
high. Then, of a sudden, he realized that he 
was actually going to reach the trench. He 
started up. He gripped his rifle in both hands 
and let out a terrible yell. He became livid with 
rage. Up out of the ground rose a wave of 
Germans. He saw George drive his bayonet 
into the foremost; and as the bayonet snapped 
off, heard him shout: ''Keep it and give it to 
your sweetheart for a hatpin!" A tall, haggard 
German charged full at him. He stood his 
ground, parried the thrust. The German's rifle 
swung off to one side and exposed his body. 
With a savage snort he drove his bayonet into 
the muddy uniform. He felt it go in and in, 
and instinctively plunged it farther and twisted 
it around, then heard the wretch scream, and 
saw him drop his rifle and grasp at life with ex- 
tended arms, and watched him fall off the bayonet 
and sink down, bloody hands clasped over his 
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stomach, and a golden ring upon the fourth finger. 
He stood there weak and flabby. His head began 
to whirl. Only just in time did he ward off the 
vicious lunge of a sweating bearded monster. 
Both rifles rose up locked together into the air. 
Between their upstretched arms the two men 
glared at each other. 

''Schwein !** hissed the German. 

With an adroit twist, De Barsac threw the 
other off and brought the butt of his rifle down 
smack upon the moist red forehead. The fellow 
sank to his knees with a grunt and, eyes closed, 
vaguely lifted his hand toward his face. De 
Barsac half fell over him, turned about, and 
clubbed the exposed neck as hard as he could 
with his rifle. Bang! went the rifle almost in 
his sleeve. He swore angrily. But the bullet 
had only grazed his arm. He leaped on with a 
loud shout. Within a crater-like opening in 
the earth a wild, uproarious fight was going on. 
He caught one glimpse of George swinging the 
broken leg of a machine-gun and battering in 
heads right and left, then was engulfed in the 
melee. 

A furious struggle took place — a score of French- 
men against a score of Germans — in a cockpit 
of poisoned, shell-tossed earth. None thought 
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of victory, honor. It was merely a wild, frenzied 
survival of the fittest, wherein each man strove 
to tear off, rid himself of this fiendish thing 
against him. Insane with fury, his senses steeped 
in gore, De Barsac stabbed and clubbed and 
stabbed; while close by his side a tall Breton, 
mouth ripped open with a bayonet point, lip 
flapping down, bellowed horribly: "Killl Kill! 
Kill!" 

They killed and they killed; then, as the con- 
test began to turn rapidly in their favor, their 
yells became short, swift exclamations of bar- 
baric triumph; then, unexpectedly, it was all 
over, and the handful of them that remained 
understood that, by God and by heaven, they 
ten, relic though they were of two hundred better 
men, had actually come through it all alive and 
on top. The lieutenant, covered with blood, 
his sword swinging idly from his wrist, staggered 
over and leaned upon De Barsac's shoulder. 
In his other hand he held the bespattered broken 
leg of the machine-gun. So George must be 
dead. De Barsac burst out laughing nervously. 
The lieutenant laughed until he had to double 
up with a fit of coughing. What a picnic ! Others 
sat down, breathing heavily, and told the whole 
damned German army to come along and see 
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what was waiting for them. But a bullet flew 
out of the heap of fallen. It burned the skin 
on De Barsac's forehead like a hot poker. In 
a twinkling all ten were on their feet again, 
glaring like savages. The lieutenant reached the 
offender first. The broken leg of the machine- 
gun came down with an angry thud; then the 
rest of them turned about and swarmed over the 
sloping sides of the pit and exterminated, exter- 
minated. 

"He's only playing dead. Give him one just 
the same. Hell I Don't waste a bullet. Here, 
let me. There, take that, sausage !" 

The lieutenant climbed up and took a cautious 
peep over the top of the crater. There was 
nothing to see. A dull morning sky over a flat 
rising field. A bit of communicating trench 
blown in. Way over to the left, like something 
far off and unreal, the pank-pank-pank of ma- 
chine-guns and the uproar of desperate fighting. 
Behind, on the other side, a field littered with 
fallen figures in light blue, many crawling slowly 
away. 

"What's happening?" asked De Barsac, still 
out of breath. 

"Can't see. The fighting's all over to the left. 
Everybody seems to have forgotten us. As far 
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as I can judge^ this was an outpost^ not a real 
trench/' 

"Well, whatever it was, it's ours now," said 
some one. 

« 117^11 u._ J 9^ ^1 r^ii 3» 



Well, why don't they follow us up ? 
Yes, by God ! right away, or else 
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Oh, they will soon!" said the lieutenant, 
so get busy — ^no time to waste. Block up that 
opening, and fill your sand-bags, all the^sand-bags 
you can find, and dig yourselves in." 

But they stood there astonished, irritated. 
Yes, where were the reinforcements? If rein- 
forcements did not come up, they were as good 
as rats trapped in a cage. The lieutenant had 
to repeat his command. Angrily they shoved 
the dead out of their way and dug themselves in 
and filled up the sand-bags and built a rampart 
with them along the top of the hollow. They 
swore darkly. No reinforcements I Not a man 
sent to help them ! So it was death, after all. By 
chance they uncovered a cement trough covered 
with boards and earth, a sort of shelter; and 
down there were a great number of cartridge- 
bands for a machine-gun. The sight of them 
inspired the lieutenant. He went and busied 
himself over the captured machine-gun, still 
half buried in the dirt. Only one leg was broken 
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off; that was all. Hurriedly he cleaned the gun 
and propped it up between the bags. Then he 
stood back and rubbed his hands together and 
laughed boyishly and seemed very pleased. The 
sun came up in the distance; it glittered upon the 
frost in the fields. But with it came the shells. 
Cursing furiously, the ten ducked down into the 
trough, and for an hour or more hooted at the 
marksmanship. Only one shell exploded in the 
crater. Though it shrivelled them all up, it 
merely tossed about a few dead bodies and left 
a nasty trail of gas. They became desperate 
savages again. Then the firing ceased, and the 
lieutenant scrambled out and peered through 
the sand-bags. He turned back quickly, eyes 
flashing. 

"Here they come, boys !" 

They jumped up like madmen and pushed 
their rifles through the sand-bags. The lieuten- 
ant sat down at the machine-gun. De Barsac 
fed the bands. Over the field came a drove of 
gray-coated men. Their bayonets sparkled won- 
derfully in the new morning light; yet they ran 
along all doubled up like men doing some Swedish 
drill. They seemed to be a vast multitude imtil 
the machine-gun began to shoot. Then the ten 
saw that they were not so many after all. 
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''Take care she doesn't jam, old man/' said 
the lieutenant to De Barsac. 

"Oh, don't worry, she isn't going to jam I" 

They were both very cool. 

"Ah! now she's getting <into them beauti- 
fully," said the lieutenant; "look at them fall. 
There we go. Spit, little lady, spit; that's the 
way — steady, old man." 

As if by some miracle the gray line of a sudden 
began to break up. Many less came rushing on. 
They were singing some guttural song. The 
rifles between the sand-bags answered them like 
tongues aflame with hate; but the machine- 
gun answered them even faster still, a remorseless 
stream of fire. Finally, there were only some 
seven or eight left. The lieutenant did not seem 
to notice them. 

"You see how idiotic it all is," he said non- 
chalantly, "these attacks with a company or 
two? Why, our little friend here could have 
taken care of a whole battalion I " 

Only one man remained. He was yelling 
fiercely at the top of his lungs. He looked like 
some devil escaped from hell. He came tearing 
on. Bullets would not hit him. Then he was 
right upon them. But he saw now he was alone 
and his whole expression changed. Across his 
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eyes glistened the light film of fear. The man 
with the torn lip jumped up. 

"Here you are/' he spluttered hideously, "all 
yours!" ^ 

A loud report in De Barsac's ears, smoke, and 
the muddy soles of a pair of hobnailed boots 
trembling against the nozzle of the machine-gun. 

"Do you see what I mean.?'* continued the 
lieutenant. "What is the use of it? Did I 
say a battalion ? Why, we could have managed 
a whole regiment — now, then, somebody shove 
those pig feet out of the way, so that I can finish 
off the whole lot properly/' 

The sun came up now in earnest and warmed 
them; but though, they sat back in their little 
caves and ate some of the food they had brought 
and then rolled cigarettes and smoked them, 
they were very nervous and impatient. Every 
so often one of them would go up the other side 
of the pit and look back. Always the same sight 
through the tangle of barbed wire — a foreground 
heaped with dead, a field sprinkled with fallen 
blue figures, and three or four hundred yards 
away the trenches they had come fronl; other- 
wise, not a soul. Once they waved a handker- 
chief on a bayonet. It only brought a shower 
of bullets. So that was it. After they had 
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accomplished the impossible^ they were going 
to be left here to die like this. A little later 
the shells once more began to explode about 
them. The aim once more was very poor, but 
they knew it was the prelude to another attack. 
Death was again angling for them— and this 
time 

"Here they come!" shouted the lieutenant. 

They stood up and, pushing their rifles well 
out through the sand-bags, glanced along the 
barrels. They swore furiously at what they saw 
' — ^twice as many of the pig-eaters as before. De 
Barsac anxiously fed the bands to the vibrating 
machine before him. The lieutenant's face was 
very stem and set. It had lost its boyish look. 
Suddenly there was a terrific explosion, clouds of 
smoke, and a strange new pungent odor of gas. 
A man left his post and, eyes closed, turned round 
and round and went staggering down the slope 
and stumbled over a dead man and lay where 
he fell. They stopped firing and huddled against 
their caves until the lieutenant shouted out 
something and the machine-gun trembled again. 
Then there were two more frightful explosions 
right over their heads. Great God I it was their 
own artillery! 

Through the fog of smoke De Barsac could 
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only see the lieutenant, cringed up over the 
machine. His face became purple with rage as 
he hissed into De Barsac's ear his whole opinion 
of the matter. If he had not said anything be- 
fore, it was because it was not fit that he should; 
but before dying now he wanted to tell one man, 
one other Frenchman, what he thought of a 
general staflF who could first send men out stupidly 
to their slaughter, then abandon them in posi- 
tions won, and finally kill them off with their 
own artillery. But De Barsac, now that the 
smoke had rolled away a little, was hypnotized 
by the huge gray wave roaring toward them 
nearer and nearer. The machine-gun seemed 
to be helpless among them. However many fell, 
others came rushing on. Then, unexpectedly, 
a shell skimmed just over the heads of the nine 
and exploded full among the advancing throngs. 
It was the most beautiful sight any of the nine 
had ever seen. The gray figures were not sim- 
ply knocked over, but blown into pieces. And 
in quick succession came explosion after explo- 
sion. Priceless vengeance! The field seemed to 
be a mass of volcanoes. The ranks faltered, 
broke, plunged about blindly in the smoke, 
turned, and fled. Only a few came charging 
vnldly on. But the trembling little machine- 
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gun lowered her head angrily. One by one the 
figures went sprawling, just as if each in turn had 
of a sudden walked on to slippery ice. So ended 
the second attack. The third attack, following 
right after, was a fiasco. The artillery now had 
their measure to a yard. The shells blew up 
among them before they were half started. The 
nine along the crater top did not fire a shot. 
Shortly afterward they heard the roar of an 
aeroplane overhead. It must have been there 
all the time, head in the wind. Under the wings 
were concentric circles of red and white about 
a blue dot. The mere sight of it intoxicated 
them like champagne. And when it was all 
over for the moment, and the distant figure, 
moving off, waved his hand, they gave him a 
cheer it was a great pity he could not hear. 

"You see, boys,'* said the lieutenant gayly, 
"he's telling us that it's all right now. Rein- 
forcements will be up after dark.*' 

They sat back once more and scraped tiie 
blood and muck off their uniforms and smoked 
and found another meal, and for want of a suit- 
able oath mumbled abstractedly to themselves. 
Long, tedious hours followed. Little by little it 
grew colder; then, at last, the sun began to go 

down. A dreary, desolate landscape stretched 
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out all around. But the thought that reinforce- 
ments would soon be coming cheered them. They 
rose up and got ready to go, then stood about 
impatiently. The lieutenant had to tell them to 
never mind what was going on behind them, but 
stick to their posts. It grew darker, and darker 
still. Now help would be here any minute. They 
heard voices; but they were mistaken. It be- 
came quite dark, night, half an hour, an hour, 
two hours, and still no one came, only an ever- 
increasing cannon fire all around them, shells 
wiiistling and screaming to and fro over their 
heads, red and blue rockets, cataclysms of sound 
ceaselessly belched into the hollow. At last they 
threw their knapsacks off in disgust and sat down 
and cursed and swore as they had never cursed 
or sworn before. 

The night air became painfully cold. They 
had to stand up again and stamp about to keep 
warm and not fall asleep. The lieutenant told 
them to fire off their rifles from time to time. 
Jules came nearer to De Barsac. 

"Ah!** grumbled De Barsac, "they're making 
monkeys of us.** 

"Yes — or else they don't know we've taken 
this place.*' 

"Oh, they know that well enough. Look at 
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the artillery. No; they don't want this hole. 
They never wanted it. We were never meant 
to get here/* 

"Yes/* said a voice in the darkness, "it's like 
this: They went to Joffre and said: * General, 
some danmed fools have gone and taken an 
outpost over there/ *The hell they havel* says 
Joffre. *Why, the damned fools I Well, give 
them all the military medal/ 'Very well, Gen- 
eral,* says the Johnny who brought the message, 
'but they are rather hard to reach.* *0h, in that 
case,* says Joffre, *just finish the poor devils off 
with a couple of shells. * ** 

"Look here, boys,** said the lieutenant, "cut 
that talk out. You know, as well as I do, that 
JdBPre had nothing to do with this *' 

"Well, why the devil then doesn*t he send some 
one up to reinforce us ? ** 

"Well,** said the lieutenant after a pause, 
"look at all those fireworks. There*s enough 
iron in the air to kill ten army corpa They 
don't dare come up.** 

" Don*t dare ? Christ I we dared, didn't we ? *' 

"Well, they may come up by and by.** 

But no one came; just the furious interchange 
of shells all night long. So dawn appeared once 
more and found them stiff, weary, half frozen, 
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and in their dull, hollow eyes no longer a ray of 
hope* And soon the shells began to fall again 
upon the hollow. Heedlessly the young lieuten- 
ant stood up and took a long look back at those 
trenches from which help should come. A shell 
broke just above him. He was still standing 
upiisht; but the top of his head was gone, only 
the lower jaw remained. Blood welled up for 
a second, then the figure slowly sank into a heap. 
De Barsac took the revolver out of the clinched 
hand and removed the cartridge-belt. He went 
back and sat down at the machine-gun. 

**Feed the bands, will you, when the time 
comes f he said to Jules. 

''Look here," said a man, ''it's sure death 
hanging on here any longer. Fm going to make 
a dash back for it before it is too light." 

"Stay where you are," growled De Barsac. 

"No, Fm going to take my chance." 

"Do you hear what I say? Get back where 
you belong, or I blow your brains out." 

More shells exploded over them. They were 
caught unawares. They had barely time to 
crawl into the trough. In fact, some of them had 
not. The man, who at last wanted to run away, 
doubled himself up grotesquely and coughed 
blood until he slowly rolled down toward the 
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bottom of the pit. And there amidst the smoke 
was the man with the torn lip, lying on one elbow, 
and both legs smashed oiF above the knees. De 
Barsac and Jules tried to haul him under cover. 

"Don*t bother, boys; no, don't bother — Fm 
done for now — my mouth was nothing — but this 
finishes me — no, you can't stop it bleeding — ^so 
get back quick — and Fm not frightened of death — 
I like it — ^really, I do — Fve been waiting for it for 
a long time.'* 

The bombardment continued. It soon be- 
came a tremendous aflPair. It was the worst 
bombardment any of them had ever experienced. 
It was as if they were trying to hide in the mouth 
of a volcano. They never could have imagined 
such a thing possible. Then it grew even worse 
still. The very inside of hell was torn loose 
and hurled at them. Sheltered though they were 
in the cement trough, they were slowly buried 
under earth and stones and wood and dead flesh. 
And so, while they lay there thus, suffocated by 
gas and smoke, blind, deaf, senseless, the bom- 
bardment went on hour after hour. In fact, it 
was a great wonder that any of them lived on. 
But they were only six. And it is always difficult 
to kill off the last six among a crowd of dea.d; 
the very dead themselves rise up and offer pro* 
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tection. At last the French artillery once more 
began to gain the master hand, and the bombard- 
ment gradually weakened, and finally it ceased 
altogether. Slowly, very slowly, the six un- 
ravelled themselves. They did not recognize 
their surroundings. Most of the dead had dis- 
appeared, just morsels of flesh and bone and 
uniform, here and there. They did not recognize 
themselves. As for rifles, knapsacks, machine- 
gun, ammunition, they had no idea where any 
of these were. Should an attack come now, 
they were defenseless. But that was just the 
point. They had not come out to live, but to 
die. The bottom of the pit was more or less 
empty now. One by one they went and sat 
down there and stared stupidly at the ground. 
If another shell came into the crater, they would 
all be killed outright. But no shell came — ^just a 
nice, warm midday sun overhead. So, presently, 
for want of something better to do, they gathered 
about a blood-soaked loaf of bread, a box of sar- 
dines, a canteen full of wine, and in this cock- 
pit of poisonous, shell-tossed earth, with only a 
blue sky overhead and a few distant melodious 
shells singing past, they ate their last meal to- 
gether. 

As they ate they slowly decided several things. 
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First of ally they decided they were cursed; 
but that, such being the case and since it was 
their fate to die like this, forgotten in this blood- 
stained hole, they would die like men, like 
Frenchmen. Then they decided that this hole 
was their property. Back of them lay France 
and her millions of acres and her millions of men; 
but right here in the very forefront of the fight- 
ing was this sanguinary pit; it belonged to them^ 
all six of them, and they would die defending it. 
Then, finally, as soldiers of experience, they de- 
cided many things about modem warfare that all 
the thousand and one generals and ministers did 
not know. They decided that knapsacks were 
useless, and rifles also. What one wanted was a 
knife, a long knife — ^look, about as long as that, 
well, perhaps a little longer — a revolver, bombs, 
and endless machine-guns, light and easy to 
carry. They agreed it was a pity none of them 
would survive to give these valuable conclusions 
to the others back there. 

But after the six had finished their meal and 
had smoked up all the tobacco of the only man 
who had any left, they decided that death was 
not so hard upon them as they first thought. 
They could still meet it as it should be met. 
They rose stiffly and found here a spade, there a 
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rifle, and eventually the machine-gun. Under 
De Barsac's direction they threw up once more a 
semblance of a bulwark along the top of the hol- 
low, and to show that there was still some fight 
left in them, fired a few volleys at the Germans, 
that is to say, all the cartridges they had left, save * 
a full magazine for that last minute when one 
goes under, killing as many as one can. But 
whether because the Germans had grown to be 
a trifle frightened of them, or for some other 
reason, they received no reply to their taunts 
beyond an occasional bullet — just a sweet little 
afternoon when people in cities flock about, 
straighten their shoulders, snifF the soft atmos- 
phere, and inform each other that spring is 
coming. After a time they slumped down where 
they were, all of them, and stretching out their 
wet, mud-soaked legs, fell asleep like tired chil- 
dren, and slept on and on until they were 
awakened in the dark by scores of mysterious 
figures who patted them on the back, told them 
they were all heroes, and explained how five times 
they had tried to relieve them, and how each 
time the German artillery had driven them 
back, and how all they had to do now was to 
take hold of the rope there and go home to 
Bray. 
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So they got up slowly and, hands upon the rope, 
wandered off. Once they stopped. They heard 
men digging away busily toward them. They 
said nothing. They wandered on. 

But before the six could reach even the men 
digging toward them, the darkness was suddenly 
rent with stupefying explosions, and shell frag- 
ments slashed among them. They fell apart, 
tumbled into shell holes, rose up, fell down 
again, lost touch with each other, and what be- 
came of them all no one will ever know. One or 
two must have been killed outright; the others 
must have crawled about in the dark until Fate 
decided what she wished to do with them. It 
was rather a sad end; for they deserved better 
than this, and the Germans did not prevent rein- 
forcements from coming up. But thus ended the 
six; who they were and what became of them 
the world will never know. 

De Barsac fell flat upon his stomach and put 
his hands over his head. The ground shook 
under him. The darkness was a bedlam of end- 
less explosions and death hisses. He rose up 
again and made a dash for it, a wild, frenzied dash 
for life and safety. But though he ran on some 
distance, it was blind work and the ground was 
littered with obstacles, and suddenly he was lying 
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half buried under a pile of earth. He was in 
great pain; such pain that he moaned and moaned; 
yet he could not move, and now it was less cold 
and it was morning. Slowly he extricated his 
right arm, but his left he could not move, and he 
had to take the dirt away handful by handful, 
until the sun made his head ache. When his 
arm was at last uncovered, he could not move it. 
His whole sleeve was a mass of blood, and the 
sun had gone of a sudden and it was raining, and 
the wet ground was tossing him about again like 
a man in a blanket, and his leg was broken and 
blood was trickling into his eyes. He moaned 
upon his arm until the sun again made his 
head ache, and Jules and his father had dis- 
appeared. He asked them to stay there a little 
longer, but the man next him was so repulsive 
he could not die thus beside him. Leaning on 
his right elbow and pushing with his left foot, he 
moved away inch by inch; only the dead man 
followed him, or it was his brother, and he was 
repelled as before, so he took the canteen away 
from the dead man across his path and drank 
the stuff down. Then he began to shout at the 
top of his lungs. A race of bullets swished by 
over his head. He fell back again on his side 
and cried weakly into his arm. But presently 
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he crawled on, inch by inch, until even the sun 
got tired watching him, and he fell down into a 
sort of trench. There were a lot of dead men 
there, but all their canteens were empty except 
one, and he had a great loaf of bread strapped 
on his knapsack. It was very good inside under 
the crust. 

He sat up and looked around slowly. Just an 
empty trench, not a living soul, just the dead. 
How he had got here he could not remember^ 
except that it had taken days, weeks. If his 
leg were not broken, he might get up now and 
walk away somewhere. Ah, what dirty luck! 
As if his arm were not enough! He judged it 
was late afternoon. He wondered what had 
happened to the others — ^well, he would get the 
machine-gun into place all by himself and kill, 
kill, right up to the end. Then he remembered 
that, of course, that was over. Yes, of course. 

"Fm out of my head." 

He took some more cognac out of the canteen. 
He found his knife and his emergency roll. 
Slowly he cut off his sleeve, and slowly over the 
great bloody hole in his arm he wound the band- 
age; then he emptied the iodine bottle over it, 
and yelled and moaned with pain. But by and 
by he felt better. Some one spoke to him. It: 
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was a white face among the black dead men. 
He gave the fellow cognac. They sat up together 
and ate bread and drank cognac. They talked 
together. All the friend had was a bullet through 
his chest, just a little hole, but he said it hurt 
him every time he tried to breathe. He belonged 
to the 45th. The trench here had been taken 
by the Germans, only the Germans had to aban- 
don it because they had lost a trench over there 
to the left. 

"Yes," said De Barsac. "That was us.** 
By and by De Barsac asked the friend if he 
could get up and walk. The friend said he 
thought he could now. So he got up and fell 
down, and got up and fell down, until the third 
time he did not fall. 

"Wait,** said De Barsac, "my leg*s broken.** 
They helped each other. They went along 
scraping the sides of the channel. De Barsac 
moaned in constant agony. But they saw two 
men with a stretcher in the fields above. De 
Barsac halloed feebly. The men turned around 
with a start; then one of them said, with a scowl: 
"Ml right, wait a minute.** Then there was the 
ordinary explosion overhead. They saw nothing 
more of the two men; just a bit of broken stretcher 
and canvas sticking up out of the ground and a 
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large cloud of dark smoke rolling away fainter 
and fainter. The trench was muddy. The trench 
smelled. The whole land smelled. The earth 
about was all burned yellow. The clay was red. 
There were boards in the bottom of the trench, 
but the boards wabbled and one could not hop 
along them. They slopped and twisted about. 

"Here/* said the friend, "lean on me some 
more.** 

But he only fainted. So they both lay huddled 
up in the mud of the channel, and death came 
down very near them both. But De Barsac's 
face was lying against a tin can in the mud, and 
he lifted himself up and saw that it was nearly 
dark and he shivered with cold. He remembered 
the cognac. He gulped it all down. It hurt his 
arm, made it throb, throb, throb; but it s6mehow 
also made him feel like laughing. So he laughed; 
then he cried; then he laughed; all because the 
friend at his side was dead and he loved him. 
He had not known him very long, but he loved 
him. He turned the head up and the friend's 
eyes opened. He was not dead, after all. Quickly 
De Barsac hunted for the cognac and at last he 
found it. He was horrified. He had drunk it 
all and not left the friend any. But there were 
just a few drops. 
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**Thanks, old camel/' said the friend. 

De Barsac slowly got up and, after he had got 
up, he helped the friend up. 

"Comeon.*' 

"All right.'* 

"Here, you get on my back." 

"No, you get on mine." 

But they both fell again. So they decided to 
crawl along. Only it was growing colder and 
colder, and the waits were awful. Finally, the 
white face said : 

"I'm — Fm going to sleep a little — ^you go 
on — you see — then you call me — then Til come 
along." 

De Barsac wondered why they had not thought 
of doing it that way before. He crawled on and 
on. At last he stopped and called back. The 
friend did not come the way he said he would. 
He was asleep of course. De Barsac started 
back to fetch him, only some men came along and 
stepped on him until they suddenly stepped offl 

"Yes, he's alive." 

De Barsac pointed feebly up the channel. 

"He's back there " he saiA 

"Who?" 

"The friend." 

*^He's delirious," said a voice. 
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^'Well, pass him back to the stretcher-bearers 
and look lively with those machine-guns/' 

The dressing-station was all under ground and 
lined with straw. It was vety warm» only it 
was also very crowded. They gave him some 
hot soup with vegetables in it. He lay back on 
the stretcher and perspired; and though he was 
now in vety great pain, he said nothing, because 
he had nothing to say. The surgeon, sleeves 
rolled up, bent over him. He set his leg and 
slapped plaster about. He swabbed his head 
and made him nearly scream. Then he unwound 
the bandage on his arm and swore and stood up 
and said: ''Too late. Put on the tag, 'Operate 
at once.'*' It was cold between the two wheek 
under the open stars amid the cigarette smoke, 
but the ambulances in Bray made a powerful 
noise, and through the darkness a sergeant looked 
at him under a lantern and said impatiently: 
"Well, I don't give a damn, there isn't an inch 
of space left. Fire him along to Villers-Breton- 
neux with that convoy that's starting." The 
ambulance rocked and bounced over the roads, 
and it was twice as cold as before. He had not 
enough blankets. The ambulance smelled so he 
knew the man to his left must be dead; yes, the 
man to his left, not the man above, for the man 
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above from time to time dripped hot blood upon 
him^ now upon his neck, now upon his face. In 
the big shed at Villers-Bretonneux it was warm 
again, and he lay there upon the straw with the 
others while crowds of peasant people stared 
at them. One woman came up and offered him 
half an orange. He did not take it. Another 
woman said: ''He's out of his head, poor fellow.'' 
He said: "No, Fm not." After the man on the 
stretcher next him had told him he was wounded 
in the stomach, left shoulder, and both legs, 
the man on the stretcher next him asked him 
where he came from and how things were getting 
on up there. He said: "All right." Then the 
man on the stretcher next him said weakly: 
"Well, you seem to have picked up all the 
mud there is up there." So he said: "Oh, there's 
plenty left ! " And a neat little man in black, 
\rith a red ribbon in his buttonhole, shook his 
head and said to a large man staring with a heavy 
scowl: "They're all that way, you know; a joke 
on their lips up to the very end." 

They carried him out through the crowd, and 
when he was opposite the bloody table under 
the great arc-light, the men carrying him had to 
stop a second and the doctor said to the man 
holding the end of the leg: "Bend down, idiot, 
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haven't you ever sawed wood?*' And he saw 
that there were beads of perspiration upon the 
doctor's forehead, and he wondered why. In 
the train it was very, very warm, only it smelled 
dreadfully — that same smell. He knew now it 
was the man in the bunk next him that was dead, 
and he wanted to tell the attendant so, only the 
shadows on the wooden ceiling danced about as 
the train rushed along over bridges and through 
tunnels. The shadows danced about, and some- 
times they were horsemen on chargers and some- 
times they were just great clouds flying out 
across the ocean, and all the time that the shadows 
danced about and the train rushed on and on, 
a man in the other end of the compartment yelled 
and swore. But although he called the atten- 
dants all the names a man has ever called another, 
the attendants did not move. One said: 

"Well, if they do shunt us over on to that 
other service, that'll mean we'll get down to Paris 
now and then." 

And the other said : 

"Yes, but it'll mean longer hours." 

And the first man answered : 

"Oh, well, anything for a change— pass me 
the morphine again, will you, if you're through 
with it." 
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The train stopped, and every one wanted to 
know where they were. One of the attendants 
told them, "Amiens." He was taken out slowly 
and carried before a man with a glossy, black 
beard, smoking a pipe, who read the tag on his 
buttonhole and wrote something on a sheet of 
paper. They took him out into the cold, biting 
wind of a railway yard and carried him across 
railway tracks and set the stretcher down in pools 
of black mud, and argued whose turn it was, 
while a long freight-train rolled slowly by and 
a man blew a whistle. The ambulance bobbed 
lightly over cobbles amid the clang of street-cars 
and the thousand noises of a city. This am- 
bulance also smelled that same smell; but it could 
not be the man next him, for he was all alone. 
Then the ambulance ran along a smooth drive 
and stopped, and the flaps were opened and he 
was lifted out and carried into a long hallway, 
where a small man in red slippers scampered 
about and told . others to come; and a white- 
hooded woman bent over him. 

"What's the matter with him ?" 

"Operation." 

"Yes — his left arm — the smell is sufiicient 
indication. George, tell the doctor not to go 
away/* 
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The white-hooded woman again leaned over 
him. Her face was wrinkled and tired, but her 
eyes were very beautiful — ^they were so gentle 
and so sad. 

"How do you feel ?*' 

"Yes," he mumbled. 

" Poor boy ! What's your name ? " 

"Pierre De Barsac." 

She took his hand gently and held it. 

"Well, Pierre, don't worry. We are going to 
take care of you." 

A little later she said : 

" Poor fellow ! Are you suffering ? " 

Tears came into his eyes and he nodded his 
head. 

They carried him up-stairs. They went up 
slowly, very carefully, and as they turned the 
comers of the staircase the eyes of the little 
man with the red slippers glittered and strained 
over the end of the stretcher. They undressed 
him. They washed him. They put him to bed. 
They unwound his arm. Then they stood away 
and stopped talking. They left him alone with 
a great wad of damp cotton upon his arm until 
the doctor came and said : 

"My boy, we've got to amputate your left 
arm at the shoulder." 
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"At the shoulder/' he repeated mechanically. 

"Yes, it's the only thing that will save you. 
What's your profession ? " 

"Lawyer." 

The doctor smiled pleasantly. 

"Oh, then you are all right ! An arm the less 
will be a distinction." 

They went away. He turned over a little and 
looked at his arm. He realized that this was the 
dead thing he had so often smelled. The arm was 
all brown. It crackled under his finger; then came 
the large cotton wad where there were strips of 
black flesh. The hand was crumpled up like a 
fallen leaf. He saw the scar on his forefinger 
where, as a little boy, he had cut through the 
orange too swiftly. What a scene that was, and 
his mother was dead now, and his father was very 
old, and the hand now was going to be taken 
away from him ! He turned his head back and 
cried weakly, not on account of his hand, but be- 
cause he was in such pain, his arm, his leg, his 
head, everything. They rolled him into another 
room. They fussed about with him. They hurt 
him dreadfully; but he said nothing, because he 
had nothing to say. Then he was back there 
again, beside the lieutenant, only the machine- 
gun jammed and he had to break the leg off and 
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use it against the hordes of pig-eaters, and smoke, 
more smoke, down one's nostrils, and then it 
was awful, awful, never like this, and he clutched 
the pig-eater by the throat and swore, swore, until 
now more smoke came rolling into his nostrils, 
and the white-hooded nurse was standing by his 
bed. 

She went away; and when he woke up again, 
he was all alone. There was a bandage upon his 
left arm; no, his left shoulder. His arm hurt 
much less; he felt much better. By and by he 
moved his right hand over. The sleeve of the 
nightgown was empty. 

He lay there quietly a long time and looked up 
into the sky through some pine boughs swaying 
in the wind. They reminded him of other trees 
he knew of — ^trees way back there in Brittany by 
the seaside where he was born. They swayed 
beautifully to and fro, and every so often they 
bent over and swished against the window-pane. 

Presently he smiled, smiled quietly, happily. 
Life, when one can live it, is such a really wonder- 
ful thing. 
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ALONG the winding road that leads north- 
ijL ward from Bourg-Leopold to the Hasselt- 
Eindhoven causeway, through a desolate land of 
dwarf willows and stagnant dikes, there marched 
that August morning some six hundred German 
infantrymen. Their faces were stem and set, 
and they swung along in a determined stride, and 
in general their manner suggested that they were 
marching fearlessly toward the valley of death, 
as soldiers should. And yet this was not the 
case. They were marching along in this resolute 
fashion because they were angry and indignant. 
Others of their regiment had just been driven out 
of Aerschot by the Belgian army, and the word 
had passed among them. Henceforth they would 
accept no nonsense either from great or small. 

Ahead, the village of Delstade, with its ancient 
bridge over the Grande Nethe, rose out of the 
monotonous moorland. Since the first chill hours 
of dawn the inhabitants, warned by their burgo- 
master of the approach of German infantry and 
mindful of the experiences of the recent flock of 
refugees from Liege and elsewhere, had begun to 
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flee from the village in a steady stream toward 
the Dutch frontier — some in carriages, some in 
boats, some on foot: all hurriedly, excitedly, 
like people escaping from a fire. When the six 
hundred marched into Delstade toward midday 
they found the place almost deserted: shutters 
hung loose; doors stood open; chimney-pots 
gaped idly at the heavens; only a frightened stare 
here and there gave them welcome. 

They marched in behind four cyclists, first 
in groups of five and six, then by twenties and 
thirties, and as they tramped along and rolled 
the dust up against the sides of the houses they 
kept a deep silence and looked anxiously about 
them. At last, when they filled the long street 
from one end of the village to the other, there 
rose on the air the sharp command to halt, and 
in succession the bobbing ranks came to a stand* 
still, only to break a second later into a kaleido- 
scope of floating bayonets and drab-covered 
helmets. In bands of ten or more the six hun- 
dred ventured warily to right and left among 
the houses. 

An hour afterward, when the Oberleutnant in 
charge could feel certain that there was no longer 
any danger of an ambush, he ordered the burgo- 
•naster's house to be set on fire, to punish the 
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latter for his treacherous action in warning his 
fellow citizens and advising them to abandon 
their homes. Could he have laid hands on this 
preacher of sedition, he would have had him 
shot dead : made an example of him, as the say*- 
ing is. But the fellow had fled with the others, so 
finally rifles were stacked in the grassy square 
in front of the church and in the market-place 
near the bridge, and knapsacks were thumped 
upon the ground and lined up in neat rows; and 
the men, thankful for the moment at being re- 
lieved from the fatigue of marching, let that 
natural Teutonic good humor of theirs reassert 
itself at the prospect of another meal. 

To watch the house of the burgomaster bum 
there was no one left except a very old peasant 
and a lanky youth. The old man had lived next 
door to the burgomaster for nearly eighty years. 
The . youth, however, was not of the locality. 
He had just come down post-haste from Turn- 
hout to see as much of the fighting as he could, 
now that the cloth factory he worked in had been 
closed. Liege was his goal, and he had hoped 
in passing to obtain a meal or two from an uncle 
and aunt who lived in Delstade. His name was 
Leon. He was a gawky youth of seventeen, 
without much sense of the fitness of things. 
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Though the youth had just learned from the 
old man that his uncle and aunt had fled with the 
rest of the population, he remained unaffected 
by the news. His head was brimming with facts 
far more important than uncles and aunts. 
Already he had seen the Germans. He had 
watched them a long time through a garden hedge 
while they had set this house on fire. He had 
noticed all their accoutrements, admired them 
unreservedly, and wished himself one of them. 
And now here was this house burning without 
any one to watch it except himself and this old 
man. It was just as if it were burning especially 
for them. He turned around, then stood con- 
fused. 

Two Germans were standing there,'"watching 
the house burn. From the gilded markings on 
their shoulders and their general appearance he 
took them to be officers. One of them advanced 
toward the old man. 

"Where is the public well near here ?" he asked 
in German. 

The old man shook his head and implied that 
he did not understand. With a gesture of im- 
patience the officer turned back to his com- 
panion. 

"There you are," he muttered; "another 
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instance. Nothing but a damned, ignorant, use- 
less race; that's all they are!" 

"Oh, he understood you all right!** said the 
other. 

"No; half these Limburgers themselves can't 
speak German." 

The old man turned his head toward Leon. 

"What's he say ?" he asked in Flemish. 

Leon sauntered forward. In a low voice he 
translated the officer's question. 

"It's over there," said the old man, pointing 
with his finger. 

*'Tell him to take us there," commanded the 
officer. 

The old man rose to his feet and hobbled ofF 
slowly in the lead. The two officers followed him 
at a leisurely pace. Leon followed the officers. 

He was not sure now that they were not gen- 
erals, they were so smartly dressed. Both wore 
spurs, and one held in his hand a small riding- 
whip which he snapped upon his boots from time 
to time. Leon listened vaguely to what they 
said. One of them said that it was just their 
luck to be stationed in a God-forsaken mud-hole 
like this while the others went on to Paris. Then 
the man with the whip said that, although this 
might seem to be a God-forsaken locality, it 
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would nevertheless prove to be a valuable posses- 
sion some day: under all this vast plain of the 
Campine were rich coal deposits, as yet untouched 
by these fools. 

The well was not far away. It lay near by in 
a sort of garden. It was capped by a small tur- 
ret, inside whose roof hung a swinging iron wheel. 
The officer with the whip went inside and, plac- 
ing his fists on the parapet, leaned over. 

"Where's the rope and bucket?** he began 
angrily, then stopped and bent closer over the 
parapet. 

The others came in and stood around the cir- 
cular stone mouth. At first all one could see 
down there was something black. Leon thought 
it must be a bundle of rags, and wondered where 
the rope and bucket could be; then, of a sudden, 
the wrinkled face of an old white-haired woman 
leered up at him. Her body had been wedged in 
so forcibly that the head was twisted almost 
completely round over the shoulder. For a 
moment no one spoke, and there was only a slow 
drip-drip-drip upon the water below. Then the 
officers turned away and went out, and Leon and 
the old man did likewise. 

"Idiots!" snapped the officer, smacking his 
whip upon the door of the well-house. 
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There was written there in chalk in German: 
"To be soaked until clean/* 

** Idiots ! Just mucking up their own drink- 
ing water, and that's all. Such stupidity has got 
to stop. There is a limit. If I catch any of 
them '* 

Then, as if he suddenly realized that Leon 
must have understood, he swung round and said: 
"All this comes of firing on our troops. Let it be 
an object-lesson to you. If it goes on, no one will 
be spared. Guilty and innocent will suffer alike.'* 

Leon said nothing. He only half understood, 
and he wondered why the officer was suddenly 
so mad with him. As yet he had never read any 
of those proclamations signed "Von Bulow," or 
simply "Divisionskommando." The old man 
said nothing either. Both just stood there awk- 
wardly, side by side. 

The other officer folded his arms. 

**There must be another good well somewhere." 
The whip snapped imperatively against its owner's 
leg. "Where is there another good well ?" 

For a long time after Leon had passed the ques- 
tion on to the old man the old man did not reply. 
In his eyes there was a strange, haunted look. He 
looked ill, terribly ill, even as if he were about to 
die then and there. The second officer laughed. 
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'^You've frightened him to death." 

Then the old man spoke. In a lifeless voice he 
told of another good well near the blacksmith's 
shop. 

They went back the way they had come, and 
the officers, walking on ahead, disappeared from 
sight. The burgomaster's house was burning 
now with a merry crackle. Flames had broken 
through one comer of the roof. The old man, 
however, appeared no longer interested in the 
conflagration. His footsteps led him slowly to 
his own garden gate. Once there, all eiFort seemed 
to leave him. He remained bent rigidly over his 
cane like a man paralyzed. Leon stepped for- 
ward to open the gate, but the gate was not 
locked. A little push swung it open. The old 
man did not move. Both hands upon his cane, 
he stared with dull eyes into the garden. His 
lips trembled feebly. 

"Few minutes ago she was here,'* he muttered 
to himself; "then she went down there — what 
for, I dunno. No, I dunno what for, no! And 
now she's down there 1 Poor old girl, but a few 
minutes ago she was with me here : right here ! " 

Leon held the gate open a minute longer, then 
let it swing back. He was only a raw youth, and 
it is sometimes hard for youth to put two and two 
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together, much less understand how difficult it is 
for old age to suffer. Moreover, he was anxious 
of a sudden to wander on after the officers, watch 
them some more, and possibly act as interpreter 
again. So he left the old man still staring at 
his empty garden and, hands in his pockets, re- 
turned to the burning house for a last good look, 
then wandered on along the path the two had 
taken. It led between high walls and brought 
him out unexpectedly upon the main street. 

Some soldiers were taking armfuls of boxes 
and bottles out of a small grocery store and pil- 
ing them up in a dog-cart. They were laughing 
and joking among themselves. A large dog, 
harnessed to the car, sat on his haunches and, 
drooping his tongue down, panted regularly. 
Every so often he drew his tongue in and licked 
his chops, then went on panting as before. Some 
one touched Leon on the leg. He turned around. 
It was a small boy standing behind him in the 
alley. 

"Hello!" said Leon. 

"Hello!" said the boy. 

The cart was soon loaded, and the dog got up 
and started to move away in rapid lurches. But 
a man, shoving behind, twisted the cart side- 
wise, and to straighten out the situation, some 
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heap, in the middle of the road. A soldier was 
walking away from him. 

Before the blacksmith shop there were more 
soldiers and one or two peasants. A horse was 
being shod by two of the soldiers. Their coats 
were off and their sleeves rolled up. Another 
soldier was evidently on sentry duty^ for he was 
the only one with a rifle, and on the rifle was a 
glittering bayonet, and now and then he would 
go away and stand by some wagons near by, then 
come back and join in the conversation. 

The conversation was about the little woman 
upon the highroad to Louvain who would not let 
them enter her house. The subject apparently 
brought back such pleasant memories to several 
of them that Leon wished he could have been 
there to see the fun, whatever it was. Mean- 
while the horse being shod grew impatient. There 
were many flies to bother him and make him 
stamp and try to switch his tail. At last there 
was one place where the nail would not come 
out of the hoof where it should, and though the 
man holding the horse's tail twisted and twisted, 
just at the crucial moment the horse would lurch 
nervously once more. Of a sudden the black- 
smith, swearing loudly, jumped up, and telling 
his companion to stand aside, pounded the horse 
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on the ribs with his hammer, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven times until the man who 
drove the horse told him to let it go at that. After 
that the work went on uninterruptedly for a 
few mfnutes. The flies, however, would not leave 
the horse alone. Soon he lurched violently again. 
This time the blacksmith got so mad that he 
missed the horse entirely with his hammer and 
the horse nearly stepped on his foot. He leaped 
aside just in time, but bumped into Leon and 
some others. He turned around fiercely 

*' Damnation ! *' he cried. " What are these boys 
doing around here ? Clear out ! " 

Everybody moved back, and the small boy 
skipped ofi^ at once; so did the other two peasants. 
But Leon only retreated a few paces. He won- 
dered what the men would do if the horse abso- 
lutely refused to be shod. Presently the sentinel 
came over and stood beside Leon. He stood 
there quietly; then, when Leon's attention was 
fixed upon the horse, dropped the butt of his rifle 
full on Leon's toe. 

Ow!" exclaimed Leon in pain. 
What's the matter?" asked the sentry with 
a surprised grin. 

Leon scowled at him. "You dropped your 
rifle on my foot.*' 
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The sentinel put his hand over his mouth and 
snickered: "Oh, I beg your pardon!** 

Leon started to edge away. But just at that 
moment the horse again threw the men off, steel 
hoofs shot out in the air, and the ranks of the 
onlookers widened swiftly. The blacksmith nearly 
fell over the tool-box, and came up plump once 
more against Leon. In a flash of anger he hit 
Leon a savage blow on the chest with his ham- 



mer. 



So you won't clear out of the way when you 
are told,** he growled. "Well, take that, and 

that, and ** 

Leon managed to dodge the third blow, but 
the other man who had been holding the horse 
suddenly snatched the paring-knife from the 
tool-box and, seizing Leon by the ear with a 
savage oath, sliced off the whole lower half. 
Leon screamed wildly with pain and stretched 
out his long arm to claw at his assailant's mus- 
tache. The next second he was set upon and 
beaten down and kicked and kicked until he lay 
in a crumpled heap almost under the horse's 
hoofs. Once the horse stood right over him, and 
he could see the dark mark made by the girth 
on the animal's belly. For some reason the 
horse stood still, even though a man beat him on 
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the haunches with a stick; and Leon threw him- 
self aside and leaped to his feet and tried to dash 
away. Cuffs and kicks sent. him sprawling up 
against the comer of the building, where there 
was a jagged pile of cast-off shoes, then laid him 
out flat upon his back in the middle of a court- 
yard beyond. 

They made a circle about him, cursed him 
for a spy, and promised him that he was about 
to die an awful death. Dreading their kicks more 
than a hundred deaths, he cowered there like a 
hunted beast until the sentinel, removing his 
bayonet, poked the rifle within an inch of his 
nose and glanced carefully along the barrel. 
Then of a sudden his heart seemed to be broken 
with a violent shaking; and he knew that he 
was going to die, even as they said; he felt like 
crying at the top of his voice, only he could not, 
and the oily smell of the barrel held him rigid 
like a man in a vise and made his eyes bulge 
out of their sockets, as they glared at that red, 
squinting face. 

Presently he realized that they were still talk- 
ing and laughing. One of them said: "That*s 
the way they all look, the cowardly curs, once 
they are caught!** Another kept saying in a 
drunken growl, as if talking to himself: "'Pull 
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the trigger. Thunder and lightning! Pull the 
trigger!" 

"Let him say his prayers," said a third. 

The suggestion brought a chorus of approval. 

"Yes, let him say his prayers." 

"And loudly so we can all hear." 

"Pull the trigger!" repeated the drunken voice. 
"What's all this waiting for? Pull the trigger!" 

The sentinel made a diabolical grimace. 

"Say your prayers," he growled. 

In answer Leon closed his eyes, and though 
they swore at him louder and kicked him some 
more, he did not open them. Suddenly a terrible 
blow struck his teeth and the cold steel in his 
mouth made him cough blood and broken teeth 
and then they pulled the rope tighter still and 
some one lifted him up slowly and threw him 
back against the wall where there was a hook 
and tried to hook him on it. A second later both 
he and the man fell down together upon the 
floor, and the man panted an alcoholic breath 
upon his face and swore, and there were roars of 
laughter. Some one seized him and set him 
upright on his feet; the man once more put his 
arms around his waist and slowly lifted him up, 
and now the hook caught on the ropes and held 
him. There were shouts of disapproval, 
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That's no kind of a job." 
It's only the rope that is holdings Karl. The 
hook isn't in him." 

"Take another brace and try it again." 

The drunken man paid no attention. Breath- 
ing heavily, he brushed ofF his uniform. He 
wore a large belt. On one side was stamped 
"Company of Incendiaries," and on the other 
"God with us." He began to clap his hands 
clumsily and shout: "Straw and fagots! Straw 
and fagots ! What are we waiting for ? FU light 
him all right ! " 

Leon drooped his head over and shut his eyes. 
He heard the others tell the drunken man to go 
and sleep it off: that if they burned this shed 
down the blacksmith shop next door was bound 
to go too. Then there was an awful racket of 
stamping hoofs, curses, blows, and everybody 
disappeared unexpectedly. The minutes slipped 
by; no one came back; the rope gave a little, 
and let his feet rest on a sack of fertilizer, and 
the rope no longer cut into him. Still no one 
came back, and he wondered blankly why he 
was not dead. 

No one came back; no one. Even the voices 
in the blacksmith shop stopped shouting, and 
even then no 6ne came back. He was all alone. 
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He was still alive. He could not understand it. 
After a minute he gave up trying. His cut ear 
and his face on that side ached so that it was 
no use trying anything; he had three teeth 
missing, and everywhere in his body there were 
aches. Finally he could not stand the pain in 
his head any more, and he squirmed about and 
tried to pull the rope around it, or the side of 
the shed against it, or anything, he did not know 
what — anything, just to rub it, press it, hurt it, 
make it stop aching. Then suddenly the hook 
broke and he came down plump on the sack and 
rolled over on the ground. He lay there, hands 
tied and feet tied, and rubbed his head in the 
dirt and moaned and moaned. Presently he 
dared not move his head an inch lest the pain 
come back much worse. 

He flopped up with a scream. Then he sa^^ 
that it was a dream or something and that he 

was still all alone. Shoving himself up slowly 
into a sitting posture, he leaned against the 
sack, shut his eyes, and tried to sleep some more. 
But he could not sleep because his heart beat 
faster and faster now at the thought that they 
might have forgotten him. Perhaps they would 
not come back and cut out his stomach and the 
things inside there the way they once said they 
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would. His ear and his head felt better. He 
thought he heard a noise. He opened his eyes. 
There was no one; nothing. And still no one 
came back. 

Presently he realized that where it really hurt 
him most was not his ear but the roof of his mouth 
where the rifle of the sentinel had jammed through 
his teeth. He thought his jaw must be broken. 
Carefully he moved his jaw about. To his sur- 
prise, it did not hurt him much. As for the 
place where there weren*t any teeth any more, 
it was raw, and pricked every time he touched 
it with his tongue; but it did not hurt him very 
much either. No, the place that really hurt 
him was this other place back at the top. It 
hurt him dully all the time. Once he tried to 
touch it gently with his tongue. The pain of it 
made his nose tingle and brought tears to his 
eyes. 

A distant piano jingled along incessantly. 
Once or twice there came the sudden report of 
a rifle-shot to make the walls echo. 

A minute later he heard creaks in the closed 
staircase opposite. Then the door there opened, 
and a haggard-looking woman stepped down un- 
certainly. In her arms was a baby sucking a 
black pacifler. She advanced toward the front of 
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the shed on tiptoe; but as she went she caught 
sight of him and stopped dead with a look of 
terror and astonishment. 

"Hide!" he cried. 

She darted over and disappeared behind a 
small farm-wagon whose shafts were upright in 
the air. Two soldiers ran about the courtyard 
after a hen, now this way, now that. Finally 
they caught it between them amid flying feathers 
and a raucous cackling. Straightway one of 
them held it up by the legs, and the other neatly 
chopped its head off with his bayonet. Leon 
trembled at the sight. Would he die like that 
also ? Then his heart stopped beating. The two 
came straight toward the shed. 

He shut his eyes and pretended to be dead. 
The men talked about the chicken. One judged 
it weighed three pounds; the other said that it 
weighed as much as four: so they stopped and 
in turn balanced it by the legs. They could not 
come to an accord about the weight, but they 
agreed it was a mighty good chicken. They hid 
it carefully behind a barrel. They would come 
back and cook it between themselves that eve- 
ning for supper. 

"Look!" 

There was a soft exclamation of surprise. The 
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two came and stood over him. One said he was 
alive. The other said he was dead. A second 
later they both laughed. One of them knelt 
down and began to untie him. 
"Yes. What's the sense in torturing these 

pigs?" 

But the next moment it occurred to them that 
in untying him they might be disobeying orders. 
Before he realized it they had gone away. 

He was not disappointed; he wished to be 
left entirely alone: forgotten. He wanted the 
woman to come out now from behind the cart 
and go away too. Then after she had gone he 
would roll back there and hide against the up- 
turned cart himself and wait till night; by that 
time he might perhaps be able to loosen one of 
his hands and escape, if no one came back mean- 
while. He curled up with an involuntary start 
and shivered helplessly with terror. Staggering 
toward the shed came the drunken man who 
had hung him up, apparently even drunker 
than before. In his hand he held a thin carving- 
knife. 

Leon almost broke out into a violent yell for 
help. But he saw that the man had not seen 
him yet. So he lay there motionless and watched 
him growl and stagger about stupidly. Then 
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there was a little noise behind the cart. The 
man stood as still as he could and listened. There 
was a dreadful silence, broken at last by an- 
other little noise behind the cart. The fellow 
approached close to the cart, grunted out a com- 
mand, and listened again. But after that there 
was absolutely no noise at all. The man cursed 
under his breath and waved the knife about as 
before an imaginary adversary. From over the 
courtyard wall outside there came at that mo- 
ment a shrill cry. Amid a growl of voices a thin 
plaintive voice said tremulously: "No, no; I'm 
a little boy. But Fm only a little boy. Oh! 
Oh!" 

Then of a sudden there were terrible screams. 
The man turned with a shout and hurried away. 
Bent over awkwardly, he looked like a large 
bloodhound on the scent. 

No sooner had he left the sh^d than the woman 
came out blindly from behind the cart. Her 
hair was hanging down in straight wisps about 
her face; and, while the baby held several of 
them tightly in. its fists and tugged upon them, 
she inclined her head and stared wildly into the 
courtyard. 

"Go away,** commanded Leon. 

She did not look at him. She echoed the 
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words as if he were not there and she were talk- 
mg to herself. 

"Go away! Where? Where? I can't get 
down to the river now: it's too late! I don't 
dare. Yet I must : I can't stay here ! " 

With a scowl she reached up and loosened the 
baby's grip upon her hair; then, changing the 
child over to her other arm, she advanced to 
the front of the shed. . After a second's hesita- 
tion there she disappeared round the comer, 
and he could hear her back of him running along 
some path that must skirt the shed. 

Just as he started to worm his way toward 
the upturned wagon she was back again in the 
courtyard between three soldiers. The woman 
said nothing. The soldiers said nothing. They 
merely crowded around the woman as closely 
as they could. Where she went they went; and 
whenever she stopped and tried to shove one of 
them away with her free hand the other two 
came even closer about her. The baby, jerked 
to and fro, black pacifier in its mouth, scowled 
upon them. 

Once over against the wall on the opposite 
side of the courtyard she was caught and could 
go no farther. At that moment four or five 
more soldiers came running in from the street. 
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They had not come to help the woman, but in 
the commotion of their arrival the woman was 
able to break away. Quickly all gathered around 
her again. A low hubbub of voices rose upon 
the air. Soon the woman was so surrounded by 
the gray figures that Leon could no longer see 
her. All he could see was the baby swinging 
about amid the crowd of heads. Then above 
the murmur of voices there came a wild scream 
of despair, and the baby was lifted up by the 
scrufF of its ne^k, and passed to some one behind, 
who tossed it to another man. 

"Here; that for you." 

While the third man stood there stupidly, 
caught with the baby, all the others suddenly 
rushed off with the woman. Angrily the fellow 
turned about for some place to deposit the baby. 
Holding it by one arm, he let it drop on the ground 
near the front of the shed and hurried after the 
others. 

The pacifier flopped out of the baby's mouth, 
and the baby, after a breathless moment of as- 
tonishment, burst out crying loudly. Leon, 
horrified at the noise, first clucked and cooed, 
then yelled at it— all without avail. Eyes now 
upon him, now upon the courtyard, it kept on 
crying until at last two more soldiers came in 
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wonderingly from the street. They advanced 
slowly arm in arm and stood before the baby. 
One seemed to be very drunk and the other 
seemed to be very sober. Finally he who was 
so sober said theatrically: 

**HeUish brat! Offspring from a degenerate 
species of mammalian beasts! Cease this in- 
fernal bleating at once or else receive the full 
penalty of the law. The noonday silence is not 
thine to sunder thus into a thousand shreds 
through cascades of slime.'' 

But he who was so drunk first wriggled his 
fingers at the baby, then placed his hand on its 
head and proceeded to wipe away its tears with 
his handkerchief. The other puckered up his 
face with a look of abject disgust. 

"Ugha!" he exclaimed. 

Then he swung about on his heels and, clasp- 
ing his fists to his eyes, walked off. 

"Ugha ! Ugha ! You disgusting beast !'* 

"Otto, come back here. Whasa good of bein' 
silly ass ? Otto ! Wait a minute." 

But Otto straightway disappeared. The man 
called after him once more. Receiving no reply, 
he turned back to the baby without further com- 
ment and went on wiping its face. As the opera- 
tion seemed to require a steadier hand than he 
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could give, he sat down on an unused wheel hub 
and took the baby on his knee. A little later he 
went through some comic pretense of hiding 
something from the baby, and finally let it have 
a piece of chocolate from his pocket. Then, 
while the baby gradually abandoned its whines 
to lick the chocolate, the man stared straight at 
Leon. 

Leon did not shut his eyes. He merely kept 
his glance fixed upon the other's face and tried 
to look as miserable as he could. Presently the 
man set the baby down on the floor and came 
across and investigated this thing he saw more 
closely. Leon took pains to show that he was 
alive and not of the same quality as the sack 
of fertilizer. Staring at each other in a profound 
silence, they let several minutes pass by. At 
last the man scowled and said curtly: ''Wha's 
your crime ? 
"Nothing.^ 
MustVe done something.^ 

In a low, awkward voice Leon explained the 
situation, how he had simply stopped before the 
blacksmith shop to watch a horse being shod, 
and how for that they had cut his ear off and 
broken his teeth and tied iiim up here and said 
they were coming back to cut out his stomach. 
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"Quite right/* muttered the other; "no busi- 
ness to be walking down the street." 

Then he nearly fell over atop of Leon. But a 
minute later he took out his knife and slashed 
casually at the rope. When Leon was able to 
stand up, the soldier took him by the shoulder 
and turned him around until his cut ear was ex- 
posed to the light. 

*'Pooh! Wha*s that! Seen men lose whole 
leg and make less fuss. Wash it little disin- 
fectant, be all right. Now go along. And any 
one says anything to you, tell them — ^well, don*t 
pay attention to them: tha's simplest. Bad 
soldiers in every army!'* 

He returned to the baby. 

"Your child?" 
No," said Leon. 

Well, whoever's child she is, she likes choco- 
late. Chocolate may not be good for her — may 
spoil her appetite — but when children quiet, 
leave them alone. Tha*s my advice. Children 
like bees. Once get them stirred up, then the 
devil, the very devil, to quiet: happen to know 
'cause father family myself." 

He took from his inside pocket a wallet. Among 
the papers there was a photograph, a family 
group. He handed it to Leon. For a moment 
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both stared at it in silence. The man swayed 
slowly back and forth, then he let his little finger 
skate over the picture. 

"That*s Katharine, the eldest; that's Maxi- 
milian; here we have Caroline; there is Oscar; 
there, Gustav; and last, but not least, she whom 
we called Sophie.. And that's all for the present. 
May be more later on. But for the present that's 
aU." 

Of a sudden he took the photograph out of 
Leon's hands and put it back in his wallet with 
elaborate care. He went and sat down beside 
the baby. 

Leon remained motionless and stared at both 
of them. It did not ease his mind to see the man 
lean over now and pretend to lick the chocolate 
in the baby's hand. He wished he would not 
act like that. He wished he would sit up straight 
and look respectable. Yet the coniedy went 
on. The man rolled his eyes sillily and smacked 
his lips. After looking at him a second, the 
baby burst out laughing. Then it stopped ab- 
ruptly and stuck up its fist to offer another lick 
of the chocolate and get him to do it all over 
again. However, the man did not do it all over 
again. He just drooped his head over and driv- 
elled for a long time upon the ground. 
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With a thumping heart Leon turned away. 
In the house or garden he might find a good 
hiding-place; and he realized, while waves of 
excitement ran through him, that to hide in a 
secluded comer somewhere until dark was the 
very best thing he could do. On the spur of the 
moment he lifted his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered away. 

**Now, then!*' growled the soldier. *' Where 
are we off to?" 

Leon stopped guiltily and turned back. He 
did not know what to say. He stood there and 
stared at the soldier. There was a long pause. 
Then the soldier fumbled in his pocket for some- 
thing. It was a cigar-case. 

"Hav'ac'gar?''hesaid. 

There were several cigars in the cigar-case. 
They were fat and sleek, and each wore a splen- 
did golden wrapper. Leon stood over the re- 
clining figure and took one with clumsy fingers. 
He put it away carefully in his pocket and mum- 
bled his thanks. The soldier nodded his head 
indifferently and dragged the baby closer under 
his arm. 

"Once 'pon time there lived lil' girl called — 
called — called — and she lost her way " 

Leon went into the courtyard and, turning 
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into the garden, approached the house. The 
door and all the windows were wide open. Half 
shoved out of one window was a mattress, and 
on the ground beneath were several blankets 
and a pillow. He stood still and waited anx- 
iously for some glimpse of a shoulder or a head 
back there in the background of the windows; 
but nothing moved anywhere: and the only 
sounds were those that came over hedge and 
wall. The distant piano once more rolled out 
an endless stream of music. Hands still in his 
pockets, Leon nioved around the house. He 
advanced warily prepared to turn at the slightest 
noise and run back to the side of his liberator. 
The rear of the house presented as deserted an 
appearance as the front. Here was another door 
wide open, apparently inviting the first passer- 
by to enter; but for Leon it had all the aspects 
of a trap. He walked on deeper into the garden 
through vegetable beds ruthlessly trampled upon 
and stripped of their contents. At the bottom 
of the garden there was a large, thick hedge en- 
cumbered with stacks of bean-poles and brush- 
wood and dried cornstalks. An instant later 
there was no one to be seen in the garden, and 
the sparrows resumed their twittering in the 
trees. 
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But Leon was very uncomfortable in the hedge 
behind the brushwood, and there were a hun- 
dred noises to keep him on the alert. Farther 
on against the hedge was a sort of lean-to or 
cow-shed. Like a mouse in a cupboard, he wrig- 
gled himself along in the hedge until he could 
peer into the structure. Inside were two sad- 
dle-horses munching fodder and swishing their 
tails. 

Leon slipped down from the hedge and en- 
tered the lean-to. For the last minute his eyes 
had been focussed on something better than 
horses. Hanging from a peg was a leather belt 
and its sword and holster. He reached up and 
took the belt down. 

Once back in the hedge, Leon was very fright- 
ened. He felt that some one had seen him and 
was waiting for him to move in order to spot his 
hiding-place exactly. Once he thought he heard 
voices coming nearer. But at last he dared 
examine the sword. It was very sharp, and in- 
side the holster there was a revolver. The re- 
volver was loaded. He drew it out slowly and 
held it in his hand and gazed at it a long time 
in breathless admiration; finally he closed his 
fingers upon it and then stretched his arm out 
and aimed into the lane. 
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When he drew his arm in again and opened 
his fingers, the revolver rested there upon his 
palm like the hand of a real friend. 

As the minutes passed a sullen anger began 
to rise in him. These men whose voices he heard, 
these Germans, had cut his ears off and broken 
his teeth and pounded and kicked him until the 
life had nearly gone out of him; but he was not 
dead yet. If they caught hold of him again, 
they would not — ^well, before they cut his stomach 
out the way they said they would, he would — 
well, first, he would show them how it felt. 

More voices approaching: this time there 
was no doubt. He thought it must be the men 
returning in the lane; but he saw that it was 
three soldiers down at the other end of the pas- 
ture. They were walking along uncertainly, as 
if looking for a good place at which to stop. One 
of them carried in his arms the limp body of a 
woman. The three came nearer and nearer, 
evidently headed now toward the cow-shed. At 
the last minute they swerved aside and came into 
its lee right within a few yards of where Leon 
was hiding. There the man carrying the woman 
stopped and put her down roughly on the ground. 
Leon recognized the woman. It was the mother 
of the baby. Although she looked as if she were 
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dead, she was not dead. In fact no sooner was 
she on the ground than she curled herself up and 
glared at the three through her dishevelled hair. 
Her action brought forth a chorus of growls, and 
one of the men promptly kicked her. 

It was just an ordinary kick, such as men 
sometimes give to women, yet it brought this 
wild-eyed youth out of the hedge like an uncaged 
beast. Levelling the revolver full at the nearest 
man, he pulled the trigger; then, turning sharp 
upon the second man, pulled it again; and so 
a third time blindly through the smoke into the 
gray back of the last of the three; and as the 
latter fell upon his hands and knees and tried 
to crawl away, he sprang savagely forward and 
pounded, pounded with the butt of the revolver 
until he realized that a face so bloody could not 
be alive. Then he jumped up and waited for 
more of them to come. There was a great silence 
over the pasture. Even the horses stopped shy- 
ing in the shed. Why the others down there 
did not reappear and come running toward him 
he could not understand. He gazed at the three 
soldiers at his feet in bewilderment. Stretched 
out upon the grass, they seemed enormous. None 
moved. All three were dead. He had killed 
them. He shuddered and turned to the woman. 
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Propped up on one arm, she bent over sick with 
emotion. He dragged her to her feet. 

'^ Quick T' he cried in a panic-stricken voice. 
"Hide! Hide!'' 

He scrambled Into the hedge and pulled her 
after him, but when the boughs above stopped 
waving for ^ all the world to see, his courage re- 
turned. At least, as the woman lifted up her 
head and asked him with burning eyes, "Where's 
my baby ? What have you done with her ? '* he 
replied lightly, as if he were master of the whole 
situation: "Oh, I left her in that shed back 
there I'' 

She seized one of the saplings, pulled herself 
up, and shoved her way through into the garden. 
Leon did not restrain her. He waited a minute 
to buckle on the sword, then followed after her. 
There was no one in the garden. There was 
no one about the house. There was no one in 
the courtyard. They reached the shed unseen. 
On the floor lay the soldier unconscious. By his 
side sat the baby playing with an empty flask. 

When the baby saw her mother she dropped 
the flask immediately and stretched out her 
arms with a little whine. The mother picked 
her up and turned toward the staircase. Leon 
stopped her. 
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"What arc you going to do?*' 

She tried to shoulder off his hand: "Hide/* 

"Yes; but get back into the fields, or down by 
the river, that's best." 

"No, no; I can't. They might catch me 
again.** 

"Catch you again!" he echoed indignantly. 
"Ain't I with you ? Don't I count ? " 

"Youl" 

"Yes, me!** And he swung the sword back 
with a nervous swagger. 

She scowled at him. This gawky youth, torn 
and bruised and covered with blood as he was, 
had, it was true, saved her so far. Perhaps he 
might 

"Where's the river?** he asked gruffly. 

"Down there." 

"Then lead the way." 

Hardly had they turned the comer of the 
shed and advanced along that ill-fated path she 
had first taken than a soldier appeared ahead 
of them. When he saw the woman he whistled 
softly, set down the buckets he was carrying, 
and held out his arms playfully, as if to bar the 
path. The woman shrank back. 

"Go on," muttered Leon behind her. "I'm 
here." 
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She went on stiffly like a woman walking in 
her sleep; then, when she was within a yard or 
two of the German, Leon stepped ahead of her. 
At the sight of this crazy youth brandishing a 
sword and a revolver, the man dropped his arms 
and reached for his bayonet. But Leon gave him 
time for no more. The decision of youth was in 
his limbs. He threw all his strength into a fierce 
swing that brought the sword down deep into 
the flesh and bone of his opponent's neck. It 
was a terrible blow. The man staggered back 
against the shed and clutched its sides for sup- 
port; then the head slowly canted to one side, 
the eyes rolled round horribly, and the mouth 
gurgled blood. The baby broke into a frantic 
yelling and clung hard to its mother, and the 
mother faltered and stepped back. Leon, re- 
volver in one hand, sword in the other, beckoned 
her forward with a jerk of his head, 

"Come on,*' he said calmly as he kept his 
eyes on the sinking figure, "he ain't going to 
hurt you. Perhaps he's going to die just like 
that, without my having to hit him again. Come 
on. 

Clasping the baby close to her, she held her 
face turned away and hurried past the German 
and ran on ahead. But as the baby still kept 
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up its crying, she stopped with an ejaculation of 
despair and bobbed it up and down wildly. Leon 
pushed her forward. 

"Go on, go on," he muttered. 

She hurried on again. He lagged behind now 
and kept turning around to watch the path be- 
hind. Back there the stricken man began to 
shriek and moan and shriek, louder and louder, 
against the supervening contractions of his death 
^gony, and shouts soon answered him. The 
woman came to a standstill, as if her legs were 
made of lead. Leon caught up with her. 

"Go on!*' he exclaimed, sheathing the sword. 
"There's no time to waste.'* 

"I can't!" she moaned, pale with terror. "I 
can't! Oh, you should never have killed him. 
Now they will kill us : it's the end." 

"Go on, I tell you," growled Leon. "They 
ain't caught us yet, have they? What's the 
matter with you ? Run." 

He took her by the arm and shoved her for- 
ward. She broke away and ran on ahead. The 
baby jiggled about in her arms erratically. It 
stopped its yelling. Now the path bifurcated. 
Here it turned to the left, a narrow strip of mud 
between tall banks of nettles; there, straight 
ahead, it went on broader and broader. The 
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nettles to the left swallowed up the woman and 
baby. Leon lingered at the turning. He could 
hear some one shouting. It was a man in shirt- 
sleeves in the upper story of a house back there. 
He was leaning out of the window, pointing ex- 
citedly at Leon, and shouting: "Over there I 
Over there 1" 

With a curse Leon lifted the revolver, aimed, 
and pulled the trigger. For a second after the 
report the fellow still stood there, a look of as- 
tonishment upon his face; then he ducked quickly 
out of sight. 

The path was wet and slippery, and it sloped 
down continually. In his hurry to come up 
again with the woman, Leon nearly fell flat on 
his back, but he managed to retain his balance. 
A large thicket rose up above the nettles. It 
blocked in another garden visible through an 
open iron gateway. Although he could now 
hear angry oaths and yells about the dying man, 
and the baby was again wailing loudly just ahead, 
he turned and dragged the iron gate out of the 
grass twined about its foot, shoved it up sharp 
against the post, and quickly wound the chain 
around. To his disgust the padlock would not 
snap, yet he pressed the rusty bow as far as he 
could into the socket. For a careless eye it might 
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seem to ofFer a formidable resistance. He ran 
on through a small garden dense with currant- 
bushes and drooping apple*trees, and found the 
woman lying on the path and the baby bawling 
beside her. The woman's eyes were closed, and 
though he shook her he could get no answer from 
her. Through the trees ahead he could see the 
water's edge. He darted down there; a boat 
floated idly at the foot of a willow. The sluggish 
stream was scarcely twenty yards wide — just 
room for a boat to manoeuvre in and no more 
— ^yet it was overhung everywhere with trees 
and bushes that sopped their branches in its 
current and seemed to offer a hundred hiding- 
places. Moreover, there was a bend close at 
hand down-stream. He placed the revolver 
gently on the bank and rushed back. Taking 
the woman under the arms, he lifted her up and 
half carried, half dragged, her to the boat. At 
last he got her in. It was a clumsy proceeding. 
The boat almost upset, and he almost fell into 
the water. He was only a lanky youth, and the 
woman was heavy, and he was wearing a sword 
that kept getting between his legs. Then he 
hurried back for the baby. The sound now of 
the gate being rattled furiously made him laugh. 
He dropped the baby pell-mell into the boat; 
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then, while the baby, toppled over on one side, 
face against the bottom, screamed as it had 
never screamed before, he untied the rope with 
steady fingers. Taking up the revolver, he jumped 
into the boat. The boat rocked violently for a 
moment, shooting out wide ripples, but Leon 
sat down at once. He shoved off with an oar, 
and the next moment, in long, swift strokes, made 
the boat leap toward the bend. The water swirled 
behind. Slowly he brought the trees around 
until they crept up and hid the willow. 

With that he stopped rowing and turned upon 
the baby. He called it a brat, and grabbed it 
with one *hand, shook it savagely, and flung it 
back against its motionless mother. There was 
immediate silence. The infant clung to the inert 
limbs and stared at Leon with horror-fiUed eyes. 
Deftly Leon turned the boat around and rowed 
forward now, the better to look for a hiding- 
place. 

Ahead, down the narrow lane of water, he 
saw nothing except a covey of ducks moving 
warily in and out of the branches that dipped 
into the stream. As the boat glided on he searched 
anxiously the shadows behind the drooping 
branches, tempted to pull in there anywhere and 
hide. But the baby frightened him; she might 
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begin yelling again just at the crucial moment; 
then, too, it was perhaps better to get as far 
down-stream as he could without being dis- 
covered. Furthermore, he saw no boats any- 
where that could scoot out all of a sudden full 
of soldiers and bayonets and try to stop him; 
everywhere rose up the protective mass of trees 
and shrubs. He bent to the work of driving the 
boat along. 

The woman still lay there in the bottom of 
the boat where he had dropped her. The sight 
of her lying thus worried him more than the 
thought of all his pursuers. If only she would 
open her eyes and show some sign of life I He 
noticed now that her dress was hanging over 
the side of the boat and trailing in the water. 
He plucked it in hurriedly. It was badly torn. 
He wondered if he had torn it. 

.Then, round the next bend, there was a straight 
stretch of open river, a broad path on each bank, 
and a vista of gardens and roof-tops on a little 
rise in the land to the left. He almost turned 
back. It seemed as if every eye could see him. 
But the noise of the piano, very distinct now, 
and the sound of many voices gayly following 
its lead, reassured him. The whole crowd was 
not after him the way he imagined. He could 
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see two houses on fire. Above them great flames 
flashed up, now here, now there, ^mid the shroud 
of smoke, and thereafter the smoke twisted and 
squirmed away from the face of heaven and 
rolled down over the river in large billows. Of a 
sudden the piano and the voices stopped abruptly. 

There was no question of hiding or turning 
back now. To drive the boat down this open 
stretch faster and faster was his one idea. Then, 
right ahead, there came a wash-house. 

As the boat drew near the wash-house a man 
in there stopped washing and knelt up and waited 
attentively. It was a soldier wearing spectacles. 
Leon stopped rowing and stealthily took up the 
revolver and let the boat drift along of its own 
momentum. Just as the boat was opposite the 
wash-house, and Leon was on the point of firing 
first, the soldier said with an anxious scowl: 
"What time is it?" 

"Four o'clock,'* answered Leon at haphazard. 

With a curse the man swung out a sock from 
somewhere and, flinging it in the water, pulled 
it out and began to scrub it hastily. The boat 
ran into a thick bank of smoke from the burn- 
ing house. The smoke had a nasty acrid smell. 
It made his nose and mouth sting. But it dropped 
a wonderful curtain behind him. No one could 
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see him now. Then, even better still, the river 
turned and slowly flowed straight away from the 
village out into the solitudes of the moors, the 
paths on both sides disappeared, and ahead there 
was nothing but dreary flat meadow-lands. 

He turned around on the seat and swore at 
his pursuers, wherever they were and whoever 
they were. Let them take him now if they could. 
But he was not in the least elated. He had no 
idea where he was going, and the limp form of 
the woman there before him frightened him more 
and more. Suppose she were dead I 

He rowed on diligently, but he could not keep 
his eyes off her now. What would he do once he 
was well out of sight and out of hearing ? How 
could he be sure that she was alive if she did not 
move? He began to understand, and finally he 
swore fiercely to himself. 

He had not imagined that such things as this 
could happen in life. It astounded him. Every- 
thing about him now seemed queer and un- 
natural. He knew it was not a nightmare, yet 
for a moment it was just as if it was. Then the 
sight again of that silent, motionless form on 
the bottom of the boat brought the reality of it 
all back with a treble force. Tears suddefnly 

came into his eyes. 
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He was sorry for the woman, and he hoped 
with his whole strength that she was not dead. 
But if he cried in pity for her, he also cried in 
rage. He was only a common country lout, and 
in his veins there flowed that vulgar blood that 
makes no hypothesis about such facts, but merely 
bums with a savage desire to stop them. 

And now, as if in answer to his wishes, there 
came a slight tremor in the reclining figure. A 
little later the woman opened her eyes and stared 
at him a long time. He snuffled up his tears, 
scowled, and rowed on. 

** Where are we ? ** asked the woman weakly. 

He told her. Then, as there was nothing now, 

nothing except the slow, curKng river, the smell 

of mud, and the high reedy banks, he stopped 

rowing and helped her to sit up a little. The 

baby, with painful terror, hastily scrambled closer 

to its mother.' The mother sat there, still feeble 

and far away, and drooped her arm over the 

child's shoulder. She closed her eyes once more. 

Leon sat down and, for want of something better 

to do, rowed on. Some minutes afterward she 

asked him again where they were, and again 

he told her. He went on talking to her. He 

reminded her that she was all right now she 

was with him. 

The baby began to get restless. The woman 
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said it was because the child was hungry. This 
morning, before the Germans came, she had 
placed a bundle in the bow of the boat in antic* 
ipation of leaving. Was it still there ? 

Leon turned round and found under the for- 
ward seat a gray shawl tied into a bundle. He 
brought it back and dropped it between them. 
He opened it for her. Inside were various small 
packages, the little odds and ends one tries to 
take with one when one leaves behind forever 
all one possesses in the world. 

There was enough food for all of them — a 
bottle of milk for the baby; for Leon and the 
woman bread and cheese and dried beef and a 
bottle of white wine. Leon rowed on, now with 
one hand, now with the other. Once around a 
tum he tried to hold the ch/mk of bread in his 
mouth and row with both hands, but the jagged 
crust hurt his raw gums so, he nearly dropped 
the whole morsel on to the floor board. The 
woman asked him about his missing teeth; then 
she asked him about his ear. 

He told her it no longer hurt him. When she 
asked him if it had not hurt him terribly at the 
time he answered: "Yes." Then he added: 
*'But they didn't cut off the other one; and they 
aren't going to." 

First Leon drank out of the bottle; then he 
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wiped the top carefully with the palm of his 
hand, the way one does, and passed it to the 
woman. Then the woman drank out of the 
bottle. A little later her cheeks were less pale. 
When the meal was finished she leaned over 
slowly and tied up the bundle herself. 

After that the woman sat back and tried to 
do up her hair. But as she had so few hairpins 
left she eventually had to take a clean checkered 
handkerchief from the bundle and tie it about 
her head. It angered Leon that she had to do 
this, but the woman did not seem to mind. She 
said it was just as well, as she had a splitting 
headache, and the damp air of the marshes upon 
her forehead would have made matters worse. 
As the boat glided on this way and that way 
around the turns of the river, she sat back and 
closed her eyes and rested, and Leon rowed on. 
By and by the woman began to pin up her dress 
as best she could. She held her eyes away from 
Leon and said nothing. But her hands trembled 
nervously all the time, and Leon saw that about 
the wrists there were great ugly bruises. 

When they spoke again they discussed their 
plans. Leon thought that they had better get 
off the river as soon as possible in case a boat 
should come up and overtake them. The woman 
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said that they would come to a bridge soon and 
the highroad north and south. Northward the 
road led to the Dutch frontier. It was the road 
most of her neighbors had taken. She had planned 
to take it herself had she not been caught by the 
sudden arrival of the Germans. But now perhaps 
the road was dangerous. Leon scowled for a 
minute, then he said in a matter-of-fact way: 
"Well, they ain't going to catch us now any- 
how.'' 

He rowed on. The river turned and turned; 
at times it seemed to be flowing back on itself, 
always a lazy stream between high embank- 
ments. One could not even see the fields on 
each side, only a dreary western sun behind a 
silver film of cloud. The baby sat on the floor 
of the boat and tried to fathom the mysteries 
of the bundle. The woman leaned over and 
drooped her head into her hands. She broke 
out into a long, bitter malediction. 

As he rowed,' Leon listened in silence. The 

woman's words were balm to his soul. Yes, 

these strange men, these Germans, were all she 

said they were. They were much worse. The 

woman went on to speak of her husband: how, 

of course, as blacksmith he would be kept in the 

rear of the armies and not be so near the bullets 
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as some, but when would they see each other 
again, if ever ? It had been bad enough ^en he 
had had to say good-by, two weeks ago, but at 
that time they had neither of them thought that 
it would be as bad as this. Now everything they 
had in the world was gone. And what would she 
do in Holland, if she ever got there ? She had a 
little money, but not enough. And this day had 
taken all her strength. She wondered she was 
still alive. So she went on now without looking 
up, as if she were talking to herself, her head still 
drooped over in her hands. There was no accent 
to her voice — only a long succession of words 
that told the simple truth. 

Presently the banks on each side sloped down, 
and one could see over the wide moorland in all 
directions. As he looked he remembered the 
words of the officer to his comrade as they went 
down to the well and how he had spoken of val- 
uable coal deposits. At the time the words had 
meant nothing to him; now it wais just as if he 
had overheard two thieves plotting. And of a 
sudden for these lowlands he began to feel a 
sense of personal possession that made their de- 
fense a matter of tremendous importance. 

Another turn of the dark stream brought them 

at last in sight of a low stone bridge and a long 
i no 
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file of telegraph-posts. There were several boats 
tied about the bridge and many more on the 
other side. They got out and looked up and 
down the road. There was not a living soul in 
sight for miles, only back there on the horizon 
black clouds of smoke trailing away from a small 
stretch of trees and houses. But the woman 
hesitated. 

"Aw," said Leon, "when I tell you it's all 
right, it's all right." 

She stared at him with a little scowl. 

"But that sword and that revolver? If any 
of them see you like that, they'll shoot you down 
without a word." 

He gave her one contemptuous look, then 
suddenly took the baby and the bundle and 
started oflF. 

"I'll cariy the bundle," she said, coming after 
him. 

"Naw, let go. I can carry it." 

"It's too far. I'll take it." 

"How far?" he asked as he walked on. 

**Well, of course there's the short cut to Kat- 
tenboscfa and Lommel. But the frontier is some 
distance beyond Lommel. There's the Antwerp 
canal to cross first, and that's nearly an hour's 

walk beyond Lommel, I've heard say. It's a 
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long time now since Fve been over that way. 
We never had any reason to go over that way, 
my husband and I. It's only a thing like this, 
and, ah God ! why do I go at all ? One place or 
another now, what difference does it make?" 

Leon strode on ahead with the bundle and the 
baby. The woman followed behind. For a time, 
as she walked, she tried to hold in her hand the 
small fist that the baby anxiously outstretched 
to her over Leon's shoulder; but she soon had to 
give this up. Little by little she dropped back 
and, holding her dress off her heels, walked along 
in silence, eyes on the ground. 

After a kilometre or so they came to the short 
cut she spoke of, merely a boggy wood road lead- 
ing down from the causeway and twining off to 
the left through small copses. Down there upon 
the damp soil were the imprints of many hoofs. 
Horsemen must have passed over the road not 
many hours ago. The woman became very 
frightened again. But Leon, after asking her if 
she were sure this was the road, stepped down 
the slope and went on without further words. 

At best this new road was nothing more than 
a series of wheel tracks across the moist turf 
of the moors; now its surface everywhere had 
been chewed up by the iron of the horses' hoofs. 
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As the heather on each side offered no footing, 
walking was more difficult than upon the high- 
road. Leon realized that the baby was much 
heavier than he thought. Presently he stopped 
and put the child down and tried to fix the bundle 
more firmly upon his shoulder. The woman 
offered to take the baby, and the baby willingly 
accepted the offer, but Leon would not have it 
thus, and they continued as before. He went 
on until he was perspiring all over, and then 
stopped once more, only to stalk on again as soon 
as the woman drew near. In the end, though, he 
let her take the bundle for a spell. 

"It's not that it's heavy, but the thing keeps 
slipping down my arm.'* 

Without the bundle Leon walked much faster. 
When one arm was tired he could change over 
to the other. The woman, however, walked 
much slower. In fact, every so often she dropped 
so far behind that he had to turn around and 
wait. The waiting made him impatient. Ahead, 
on the border of a small copse, he saw something 
upon the road. He hesitated a moment, then 
advanced cautiously. It was an old man lying 
deep in the mud. His arms and legs were all 
broken, and his clothes were covered with dirt, 
and low down on his back there was a sharp hump 
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and higher up a hollow. Yet around his neck 
was a clean handkerchief, and beside the road 
a hat and an overturned basket and a green 
cotton umbrella. For a minute Leon thought 
the man was alive; then he saw that he was 
dead, and it was only the breeze out of the heather 
rippling the white hairs. 

The woman approached slower and slower. 
Suddenly she dropped the bundle and raised her 
hand to her face with horror. 

"Why, it's old Father Jonghl" she moaned. 

She came nearer. 

"Yes; it's he.'' 

She flopped down weakly upon her knees be- 
side the broken body, and with tears in her eyes 
made the sign of the cross over it and over her- 
self. 

"Poor old Father Jongh! Just because he 
was so deaf he didn't hear in time to get out of 
their way! Ah, no! It is awful, unbelievable. 
Oh, Jesu, what is happening to us all ? What is 
happening to us ?" 

"Yes," said Leon as he helped her to her feet, 
"it's them. They've passed along here." 

More deserted tracks, more corpses, more 
silent moments of weary walking, with Leon 
carrying again both baby and bundle, and the 
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woman lagging even farther and farther behind. 
At times it seemed as if the woman would never 
come up with him and that the slow movement 
of her dress was the black clay of the earth rising 
up and moulding its heavy tentacles about her 
tired limbs to draw her down into itself. He 
spoke to her once and asked her if she could not 
walk any faster; but she only replied feebly 
that she ought to be in a hospital. 

Then at last they came to a high embankment 
running across their path from one end of the 
horizon to the other. It was the railroad track, 
and here was the small deserted station of Kat- 
tenbosch. Half an hour later they were in 
Lommel, and there of a sudden all their anx- 
ieties ceased. Although a squadron of uhlans 
had been seen in the neighborhood, and there 
were rumors that the frontier had been closed 
by the Germans over Hasselt way, the road to 
Luiksgestel was still clear. And here were two 
other parties coming from Gheel and fleeing in 
the same direction. There was room for the 
baby and bundle in one of the wagons aniid 
chickens, tables, mattresses, and sewing-machines; 
later on, just as soon as the frontier was passed 
and they could stop and change things around, 
there would be room for Leon and the woman. 
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So they would all pf them reach Luiksgestel that 
night together. 

""And thank the Lord for that I'' said an old 
grandmother. "They tell you to stay in your 
house and go about your business and nothing 
will happen to you; then they come in and take 
all you have and cut your throat into the bar- 
gain. Welly all I can say is that, even if I am an 
old woman, Fd rather lose everything Fve g;ot 
than have my throat cut." 

Shortly afterward, when the wagons mounted 
over the bridge across the Antwerp canal, 'Leon 
stopped. 

"What's the matter?" asked the woman. 

"Fm not going any farther." 

"Why not?" 

"I reckon FU go to Antwerp and be a soldier.** 

The wagons put on their brakes and went: 
slowly down the other side of the bridge. 

"You a soldier 1" 

He gave her an angry stare. 

"Well now, why not? Eh? Ain't I big 
enough ? And FU be eighteen next January I " 

"Yes, yes; I expect you're old enough, and 
you'll make a good soldier. Only — only — ^well, 
what's the use ? if you go back there, you'll only 
get killed." 
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The youth looked away idly. Feeling his raw 
gums with his finger he said: ''Oh, there are 
worse things than being killed !'' 

She scowled at him. "Then youVe made up 
your mind ? You're really going ? " 
. "Yes. You can get on all right now, can't 
you ? The frontier's just over there." 

"Oh, me," she answered despondently; "what 
I do now makes no difference 1" 

With that they shook hands awkwardly and 
said good-by; then they separated, this woman, 
escaped from Xjerman hands, and this grotesque 
youth, who wished to fight that women and little 
children might be saved. 
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IVAN, Feodor, and Petro, all three of them, 
came from the Province of Bessarabia. Ivan 
was large and strong; on the march he swung 
along like an elephant. Feodor was quick and 
agile and clever with his hands. As for Petro, 
although he was not so strong as Ivan nor so 
clever as Feodor, he could dance and sing better 
than any in the whole regiment. The three of 
them were great friends. 

For many months they and their comrades 
were drilled morning and afternoon, day after 
day, in the use of the rifle and the bayonet and 
in the art of digging trenches and throwing hand- 
grenades. The work was often very tiring and 
difficult, but it was all a wonderful new experi- 
ence: good food to eat at every meal; stout 
clothes to wear; strong boots under one's feet; 
companionship with the simplest and the greatest 
of men; hours, not always of drudge ty and pov- 
erty, but sometimes of recreation and laughter; 
and ever throbbing in one's heart devotion to 
the Little Father and worship of Our Lady of 
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Kazan, Blessed Mother of God; and whom God 
protects none can harm. 

When they were at bst sent up to the front, 
impatient lest the war be ended before they had 
done their share, they were forced to wait many 
days in the rear. There were not enough rifles 
and cartridges for every one, and those ahead 
had first to die and drop their weapons before 
others could come up. But early one autumn 
morning, just as they were at last crouching down 
very near the firing-line, marvelling at the weird 
noises overhead and the thunder all around, a 
whole swarm of Germans rushed out of the woods 
close by and, shooting and stabbing many of 
them, surrounded the rest and quickly rushed 
them off through the forest. Stunned, bewildered, 
shameful, they hung their heads and hurried 
along, praying with beating hearts to the Little 
Father that he might pardon them for having 
surrendered without fighting. Then of a sudden 
down the broad wood road came the wild yells 
of the Cossacks on their horses; and in the ter- 
rible shock that followed all of them there on foot 
swayed back and split asunder, and in among them 
came the horses, foaming, bleeding at the motith, 
showing their teeth, and whips hissed their leaden 
bullets about and swords thumped around and 
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rifles went oflF, and each of the captfves grappled 
with the enemy by his side and /joined in the 
killing. Then, when most of thd Germans had 
been killed or driven underfoot* and the Cos- 
sacks had carefully searched thevpockets of the 
living and the dead, and the rec^t prisoners 
had equipped themselves with rifles and cartridge 
cases, all turned around and led back between 
them those of the enemy who could walk. 

Unfortunately, after that, the whole party 
lost its way in the forest wilderness, and the 
Cossacks rode on ahead and never returned 
again, and some said to take this opening and 
others that, until in the end it would have been 
hard to distinguish which were captors and which 
were captives. The Russians carried the rifles, but 
there were not many cartridges left, and more 
and more as the hours passed the same anxious 
expression appeared on all their faces, Russians 
and Germans alike. 

At last they trooped unexpectedly out of the 
forest into a land where the whole sky was black 
with the smoke of naphtha wells burning, and a 
little later marched blindly into the midst of 
thousands and thousands of soldiers, not their 
brethren at all, but the enemy. Then they gave 
up all hope; and amid much shouting and laugh* 
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ing on the part of their new captors they let 
themselves be disarmed and shoved into a large 
barbed-wire pen where there was only one thing 
for them to do — throw themselves upon the grass 
and, saying nothing to each other, try to forget 
that they had ever been bom. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was hardly 
one tree high, they were again on their feet tramp- 
ing along four by four between cavalrymen down 
a dusty road lined at first with hundreds of 
wagons, cannon, and ambulances. Once, as they 
waded through a muddy stream, each was al- 
lowed to stoop down and take a drink, but 
after that all had to step along as fast as human 
legs could go. Finally, toward the very end of 
daylight, when it seemed they could not walk 
a verst further, they stumbled down to a halt 
in a railroad-yard and climbed wearily one after 
the other into closed freight-cars. Almost before 
the last had pushed his way in, the doors were 
shoved past their scowls and locked, and toward 
morning the train eventually began to move away. 

All that next day they travelled along slowly 
with the doors ever closed. There was a narrow 
opening at the top of the car where they could 
just see out if they wanted to; most of the time 
they crowded next to each other on the floor and 
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tried to sleep away the hunger. In the end, 
however, as often as the train stopped, many 
rose to their feet and, trampling on the others, 
peered out to see if any food were being brought 
them. Once, toward nightfall, as they rolled 
through the back of a great city and rumbled 
past hundreds and hundreds of dirty houses, 
the train stopped for a few minutes under a great 
building lit with many lights. Of a sudden all 
the windows up there were filled with a rush of 
men and women. Some wore green shades over 
their foreheads; others leaned far out and waved 
their hands derisively; all were laughing, and 
presently all began to shout: ^'Russe Caput! 
Russki Caputsski ! " 

None of the men in the freight-cars answered 
back. Those nearest the opening just looked up 
as best they could and stared in wonderment. 
Then slowly the train went on again and passed 
out into the darkness of the open country. It 
continued all night. In the cars where were 
Ivan, Feodor, and Petro three of the company 
died before morning came. 

That next morning, however, the doors were 
pushed back by new soldiers they had never seen 
before; and there on the ground in front of each 
car was a large basket with chunks of black 
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bread. Counting aloud, a soldier began to dis- 
tribute the pieces according to a number written 
in chalk on the door of each car; meanwhile 
another soldier waved the men down, stood them 
in line, and sent them climbing back each with 
his portion. But Feodor jumped down four 
times and so took, besides his own piece of bread, 
the pieces belonging to the three dead men in 
the end of the car. He gave one piece to Ivan 
and one to Petro and kept the third himself. 

That afternoon the train stopped for good; 
and in and about the station there were so many 
people shouting and cursing and waving their 
fists at them that they expected to be torn to 
pieces. But when the time came they passed 
out in silence through lines of soldiers. Among 
all the people behind there was not one word. 

The prison camp was on the other side of the 
town. It was nothing but a vast muddy field, 
covered here and there with lines of squat houses; 
and all around fence after fence of barbed wire 
that ran up and down and across and back. Be- 
yond the wires were sentinels with bayonets. 
One or two were followed by large bloodhounds. 
In the very middle of the camp there was a raised 
platform. Upon it two soldiers were seated be- 
side a machine-gun. 
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There were many other prisoners already in 
the camp, men of all nations. But it was among 
the men of their own race that the newcomers 
instinctively wandered. A great sadness was 
over all of them. They had little to say to one 
another. 

"Brother, greeting! Christ is risen!" 

"He is risen indeed !*' 

For some days Ivan, Feodor, and Petro were 
preoccupied in learning the routine of the camp. 
All these men in different uniforms, among whom 
they moved so freely, were, it seemed, their 
friends. At first they tried to enter into con- 
versation with many of them, particularly with 
the men in blue, the men from France, but though 
each made pictures in the dirt and gesticulated 
after his fashion, it was very hard to understand 
one another. 

It was the men from England, however, who 
gave them most astonishment, for mapy of these 
did not wear trousers like men, but skirts like 
women-^except they wore the skirts higher than 
any decent woman ever wore them. Then these 
same men from England would take their blouses 
off and, wrapping them up in a ball, would kick 
them about in the dirt, or mud even, and bump 
each other down with their hips until all stood 
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red and sweating and out of breath. And after 
that) as if that were not enough, they would 
take off their stockings and, winding them around 
their fists, would hit at each other in turn, hour 
after hour. Once they asked Ivan to come and 
tty the same business. But the first thing Ivan 
knew, the big freckled-face man opposite hit 
him a terrib^ crack across the nose and, almost 
knocking him down, brought the blood from his 
nose into his hands. Then, while Ivan was stand- 
ing there with all the others gathered round him, 
watching and advising him how to let the blood 
drop freely on the ground, Ivan suddenly clinched 
his fists in and, throwing his arms out, sent two 
of the bystanders flat upon their backs. And it 
was then that the Frenchmen laughed so much. 

But soon Ivan, Feodor, and Petro, like their 
fellow mates, ceased to take any interest in their 
surroundings. The gnawing hunger within them 
alone occupied all their thoughts. Since the 
hour of their capture it had grown and grown 
until at last it seemed as if they would never 
know again what it was to eat a full meal. When 
the bugle blew for dinner or supper, they would 
rush at once toward the big caldrons and gather 
around impatiently, but it was only to receive 
ever the same liquid mess, not much better than 
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the stuiF thrown to the pigs at home. And if 
there were even enough of that 1 

Twice a week most of the men from France, 
England) and Belgium received bundles filled 
with every kind of food : in fact, many of them 
rarely attended the regular meals at all. But 
for the Russians there never were any such parcels, 
and the best the Russians could do, when the 
wagons came, was to stand about and look at 
the French and the English open their packages, 
then, shoving one another aside, hold out .their 
hands expectantly or watch the ground for crumbs. 
There was also a canteen in the camp where those 
who went in came back with sausages, dried fish, 
and other wonderful food. But to obtain these 
things it was necessary to have money, and again 
to have money it was no use for a Russian to 
write home, even if he could write. 

Meanwhile Ivan, Feodor, and Petro, sleeping 
close together on two small bundles of straw, 
grew filthier and filthier, and the fleas multi- 
plied upon them, and they saw that the men of 
other countries shunned them more and more 
as something too unclean and foul-smelling. 
Further than this, the weather now grew cold 
and raw, and they had no decent clothing, and 
the camp became covered with wet snow and 
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mud, and the nights were very long, and again 
the only thing to be done was to say nothing 
and, grovelling close to one another, try and 
keep each other from freezing to death. 

Yet the perpetual hunger, that now made their 
very bones and muscles ache, was always the 
worst evil. Never, never any solid thing to eat. 
It happened sometimes that in their dreams they 
would find themselves home again with the dry 
snow falling lightly through the pine-trees and 
the sleighs jingling merrily along, and there, 
within doors next the roaring hearth, there would 
be tables loaded with com, fish, beans, bread, 
salt, pies, honey-mead, vodka, everything imag- 
inable: then the torture of it was simply awful, 
for though they ate and ate and ate, never was 
there one moment of satisfaction, and finally 
they would wake up suddenly just wild with 
hunger and, half out of their heads, go prowling 
over the camp like so many half-starving wolves. 

In the swill-pails back of the kitchen, by paw- 
ing over the stinking mess, they could find now 
and then bits of rotten potato or dirty, wilted 
leaves of wormy cabbage, but how many other 
wolves were there always to fight against ! And 
even if one had the good luck to possess the swill- 
pail all to oneself, then one of the cooks was sure 
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to steal up behind and welt one a terrible blow 
over the back with a stick or belt buckle. 

One afternoon a man in uniform, writing at a 
table in the low window just above the kitchens, 
placed a chunk of bread upon the window-ledge 
and beckoned those hanging around below to 
jump up and take the bread. There was a series 
of wild rushes, but the window-ledge was just 
beyond any one*s reach, and the piece of bread 
was set too far back, and the man had a heavy 
brass ruler. Every time with a chuckle and a 
grunt he was able to pound off all fingers. Then 
Feodor called Ivan and Petro to him. A minute 
later, while Ivan leaned up against the house 
and Petro fought the others off, Feodor came for- 
ward with a bouncing little run. He leaped 
nimbly upon Ivan's back and snatched the piece 
of bread so quickly off the window-ledge that 
the man's ruler only swung against the air, while 
the penholder in his mouth knocked against the 
side of the window. With that the three of them 
rushed off, and, hiding behind one of the sheds, 
divided the bread into three equal parts upon a 
small pair of scales Feodor made out of card- 
board. 

A day or two later Feodor thought of another 
trick. While Petro and Ivan approached the 
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cooks, who were peeling the potatoes, and Petro 
danced before them and then Ivan lifted Petro 
high in the air, Feodor crept around to the back 
of the tent and passed his hand into the sack of 
potatoes and filled his pockets full. For several 
days they worked the trick, frying the potatoes 
each day in the oil of an old sardine box. Un- 
fortunately, there were so many potatoes missing 
at the end of the week that a strict watch was 
kept the following Monday, and Feodor was 
caught with his hand in the sack. 

They took Feodor and tied him to the punish- 
ing post in the middle of the camp, tied him so 
that only his toes touched the ground, and left 
him there all day long in the winter wind. And 
worse even than the wind were the fleas upon 
him that bit him and made him itch until the 
torment of it brought tears into his eyes. Finally 
one of the sentinels from time to time approached 
him and, pretending to be ordering him to stand 
still, kindly scratched him on the sly with the 
butt of his rifle. 

After that the three of them, desperate for 
food, made wire nooses and set them under the 
sheds to catch mice. They caught a few, but 
though Petro made many marks upon the beams 
under there to bring bad luck to the mice and 
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draw them into the nooses, it was poor hunt- 
ing. Upon even the fattest mouse there was 
not much meat, just a mouthful. So little by 
little now Ivan, Feodor, and Petro began to un- 
derstand that it was not meant that they should 
ever conquer the hunger, but that sooner or 
later they three also, one by one, would drop 
down in turn like many of the others and, letting 
the fever take them, be carried out of the 
camp upon a stretcher and never come back 
again. 

In an idle moment Feodor had made a knife 
out of ah old barrel hoop, and with the knife he 
had carved a cigarette-holder out of a piece of 
bone. By chance one Sunday he sold the ciga- 
rette-holder to one of the many visitors who were 
allowed to visit the camp on that day. Getting 
up at once, he took the small silver piece into 
the canteen and came out with a large sausage. 
The eating of that sausage was something to 
remember. 

Thereafter all day long Ivan, Feodor, and 
Petro sat down behind one of the houses and 
made articles to sell to the visitors, or exchange 
with them for food — more cigarette-holders, to- 
bacco-boxes, and wooden toys out of abandoned 
crates; slippers out of old pieces of rope; ikons 
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and jewelry out of tin cans; hats of twisted 
paper. During the week-days, when there were 
no visitors, Ivan would walk all over the camp 
and try to sell the articles among those of the 
French and English who had money to spend. 
But the visitors were by far the best buyers. 
Often after visitor's day the three of them were 
able to gather round a real meal together, and 
sometimes they had even enough money to make 
two meals. 

However, all the other Russians in the camp 
soon sat down to the same business, until not 
only was the whole camp flooded with the many 
things Russians can make, but there was a great 
dearth of material. Fortunately, Petro saw in 
the canteen one day some colored pencils and, 
buying them, ground them to a powder, mixed 
them with mud and water, and made a sort of 
paint to paint figures upon the boxes and toys. 
Fortunately, also, Feodor was very clever with 
his hands. Thus it was evident to the visitors 
that the articles big Ivan carried on his tray were 
among the best in the camp.' Still, all their work 
did not conquer their hunger as they wished it 
to be conquered. The visitors did not come 
often enough. 

If only the visitors would come more often 
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stead of standing, as they did on other days, far 
away, the other side of the wires, just talking and 
staring through long black glasses 1 Then, alas, 
the only thing to do was to turn one's back, as 
the Englishmen always did, and go on with what 
one was doing. But, strange to say, on such 
occasions the French often stood there in groups 
of twos and threes and stared back at the visitors 
beyond the wires, especially when the men were 
fat and the women wore tall feathers in their 
hats and even the little children had glasses to 
see through — ^yes, then, many of the Frenchmen 
often stared idly back and whispered and laughed 
among themselves. 

It was about this time that one of the French- 
men received an accordion. He lent it occa- 
sionally to Petro and several others. To drive 
away sorrow they gathered together and danced 
in turn and chanted hymns and clapped their 
hands and kicked their heels until their eyes 
glittered with the memories of their native home- 
steads. The music they made altogether was so 
weird and wonderfully sad and plaintive that it 
attracted great crowds about them — great crowds 
of English, French, Belgians, Germans even — 
who stood there a long time fascinated, and then, 
when it was all over, unfolded their arms and> 
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smiling at one another, shook their heads as 
much as to say: "Ah, these Russians!" 

The weather now became less cold and the 
days lengthened until at last there was spring 
in the tops of the trees beyond the barbed wire. 
Yet there was no spring in the camp, not the 
slightest green blade of grass — ^just the same 
level of dirt and mud and the eternal horizon of 
barbed wire and sentinels; no wind in the trees 
or birds even in the sky — ^just the same harsh 
voices of menace and contempt. Although they 
understood now that they might not die of star- 
vation, provided they could go on selling a few 
of the many things they made, yet the terrible 
loneliness in their hearts grew and grew. Day 
in, day out, they sat there in a blank dejection, 
working mechanically with dull fingers, knowing 
this was the end. Here in this filthy spot they 
would spend all the days that remained before 
they died. Whatever might go on beyond the 
wires was no longer for them. Never would 
they go away and walk under trees and pass 
through long grass and wild flowers, much less 
hear the waterfalls falling out of the mountains 
or join the merriment at market-day. 

True, back in the winter-time, when they were 
slowly starving, they had thought of trying to 
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escape through the vnres and run blindly away 
from the sentinels toward death, but they gave 
up the idea when they learned that the big thick 
wire between the two other rows of wire was a 
wire that burned, if one but touched it — a devise 
of the devil brought straight from hell by the 
Germans. Once an Englishman in skirts, caught 
beneath it, lay there for two or three days until 
his hideous face began to turn black. No; as 
it was written so it must be; here would they 
go on living until the end, punished for theit 
sins toward the Little Father. As they bent in 
prayer to the East every evening and kissed the 
ground and sought forgiveness, there no longer 
came the slightest whisper of hope. 

Then one morning there sat down beside them 
a small wiry Frenchman. He wore a pointed 
brown beard. He was cleanly dressed. He had 
the hands of a noble. At first all three scowled 
at him, for each understood that he wished to 
learn to make the many things they were making. 
But to their immense astonishment he opened 
his pockets to them and handed them not only 
cake with raisins in it, but a rare sweet food 
called chocolate; and what he most wanted to 
learn was simply how to speak their own language. 
All three fell upon their knees at once before 
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him and tried to kiss his hand. He pushed them 
away gently and made them go back to their 
work. 

From this time forward he came to them every 
day. In the beginning they had to laugh with 
joy at the attempts he made to speak as they 
did. But presently, as the weeks dragged by, 
they found that he was learning to speak their 
language well — so well, in fact, that the day 
came when they could even understand easily 
what he wished to say — and as he ever continued 
to bring them little joyous things to eat, they 
saw more and more certainly that he was the 
living answer to all their prayers. And, though 
he still would not let them kiss even the edge of 
his coat or worship him in any way, they wor- 
shipped him in silence and sat in obedience to 
his slightest word. Moreover, they called him 
"Little Father." 

Then the day arrived when the Little Father 
could speak their language even better than they 
could speak it themselves, for he could write it 
on paper after the manner of one of the Poles 
who had also taught him. Further, by another 
miracle, he helped them get rid of many of their 
fleas. When some men from distant countries 
came to visit the camp and see that all was well 
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and ask questions, it was the Little Father who 
stood up and pointed to Ivan, Feodor, and Petro, 
and answered: ''Look at the filth these Russians 
are kept in. Can they never receive water to 
wash in?" Half an hour later, Ivan, Feodor, 
and Petro, alone of all the Russians in the camp, 
were taken out and given a bath and brought 
back and shown once more before the men from 
distant countries. And again, when the Germans 
wished to scrape each man's arm and put into 
Jiis blood the poison of the devil, it was the Little 
Father who stopped the poison working by only 
placing two fingers on Petro's shoulder and whis- 
pering: "Have no fear, brother, the poison shall 
not hurt us/* 

One summer afternoon, however, the Little 
Father did not talk or work with them as usual 
nor pass them food to eat. He merely sat there 
silent a long time, gazing through the wires as 
if he had caught some sickness of the camp. Then 
of a sudden he said: "Brothers, the time has 
come.'' 
"For what?" 
"To escape." 

" Escape ! " said Feodor. " But how ? Through 
the wires that bum and past the sentinels and the 
bloodhounds ? " 
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The Little Father nodded his head. 
"Even so." 

There followed a long silence^ while the three 
turned and stared at the wires. The more they 
looked the less they could understand how they 
were to escape through those three fences, and 
they remembered again the hideous, tortured face 
of the Englishman in skirts who had lain there so 
long in a black death beneath the thick middle 
wire. But at last Feodor said quietly, confi- 
dently: 

"Little Father, we obey.'* 
"Even though it may mean death.?*' 
Another silence; then Feodor replied: 
"If we are to die, we shall die, but if we are 
to live, we shall live.** 

And, though neither Ivan nor Petro said any- 
thing, both knew that Feodor had spoken the 
truth. 

Some weeks passed before their preparations 
were finished. First Feodor had to make a pair 
of pinchers by cutting an old horseshoe in half^ 
grinding down the two pieces to a sharp edge, 
and riveting them together with an old nail. 
Meanwhile Petro was busy making a sort of hoe 
or scoop out of a frying-pan the Little Father 
gave him. At last one Sunday, when the visitors 
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were laughing at the idiot boy from Lille, ex- 
hibited to public view as a representative of 
modem France, Feodor bumped into the back 
of a certain fat man and, while the fat man turned 
around and swore in a loud voice at Feodor, the 
Little Father deftly snipped off the compass 
hanging from his watch-chain. 

That same evening at eight o'clock, when the 
bugle blew, Ivan, Feodor, Petro, and the Little 
Father did not rise at once and follow the others 
into the sheds. They went on working until the 
last of those sitting near them had disappeared, 
then slid quietly under the shed and lay there 
on their stomachs. On Sunday night the roll 
was not called before half past eight, and before 
half past eight it would be almost dark. 

As the three lay there beneath the shed they 
heard the voices of the men trooping over the 
floor above. Twice they saw the feet of sentinels 
passhig around inside and outside the wires; 
then finally the general hum of the camp died 
down a little; and it began to grow darker and 
darker, and, lying there close to the dirty earth, 
hearts thumping excitedly, Ivan, Feodor, and 
Petro waited for the Little Father to make the 
next move, knowing full well now that whatever 
was to happen had already begun. 
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At last it grew so dark that one of the arc- 
lights beyond the camp spluttered and threw 
its light all around. The four sidled back along 
the ground to the edge of the shed — one sentinel 
with a dog some distance to the left; much nearer 
to the right another sentry; falling across the 
three fences, the shadow of the thick cement pole 
from which the arc-light hung. 

Once again the sentinels drew nearer and 
nearer along the wires. They met almost op- 
posite the four hiding under the shed. They stood 
and talked together in a low voice; one laughed, 
as if at some anecdote; the bloodhound sank 
lazily upon his haunches and stared into the 
night beyond the arc-light; under the glare up 
there a tempest of moths and flies already circled 
about. Then the soldiers shouldered their rifles 
and returned slowly upon their path, the blood- 
hound following his master. At once the Little 
Father rolled out from under the shed and crawled 
along the dark shadow toward the first barbed- 
wire fence. 

A minute later a dull metallic twang broke the 
silence, and the three Russians waiting their 
turn under the shed trembled lest the Little 
Father should be discovered. But the sentinels 
wer^ now fifty yards away on each side, and in 
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all the sheds there was a loud scuffling of feet as 
the men began to line up for roll-call. Two more 
dull twangs; no alert; then with wide staring eyes 
the three watched the body of the Little Father 
as it crept through the first fence and approached 
the great middle wire, the wire that burned. 
Suddenly it seemed as if every one must see him 
now, for he was actually kneeling up and hur- 
riedly scooping out the earth from underneath 
the wire, widening the distance between it and 
the ground, and as he worked often his elbows 
came out of the shadow into full light. Then 
they saw nothing more of him. Huddled to- 
gether, they waited anxiously. Had he passed 
under the wire that burned, the way he said he 
would ? Or was he lying there already dead, 
like the Englishman? A moment later their 
hearts leaped with the sound of three more dull 
metallic twangs. All was well. He was passing 
through the third fence. Like a snake, Feodor 
slid out from under the shed and ventured off 
along the shadow. After him followed Petro in 
the same manner. Ivan for a moment half hesi- 
tated. He was in a great tremor. To pass through 
the thick wire as the Little Father had, without 
injury, seemed an uncanny feat. How could he 
ever hope to do the same? And yet he must 
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try and obey, as Feodor and Petro were obejring. 
Half bent over, he flopped along the shadow like 
some large rabbit. Through the first wire he 
went easily enough on hands and knees. He did 
not even think of it. It was that thick middle 
wire that focussed all his attention and brought 
the perspiration on his forehead. The passage- 
way beneath the wire is very small. He is very 
large, larger than any of the others. And just 
to touch the wire is to die — the Little Father has 
explained it all ten times or more. 

He brought his head slowly forward along 
the ground; then, eyes shut, body cold with 
fear, he shoved his head under the wire and after 
a second's pause brought his arms round in front 
of him and inch by inch dragged himself along 
until he lay there trembling with the wire just 
over his spine. He hardly dared to move now; 
a hundred times the wire seemed to be burning 
into him as it slowly passed down his back; then 
unexpectedly there was nothing but his heels 
left and he had passed through. He rose to his 
feet with an excited leap and, half forgetting the 
third fence, dove forward carelessly. The wire 
caught his clothes and pinned him down for an 
instant. The fence shook, rattled for yards. 

"Haiti Wer da?V came a startled yelL 
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With a final lunge Ivan broke free, but the 
sentinel had caught sight of him now and, loudly 
blowing a siren whistle held in his mouth, dashed 
up to spear Ivan with his bayonet. At that 
moment the Little Father sprang up from the 
shadow beyond and swung the scoop down on 
the sentinel's head. The whistling stopped ab- 
ruptly, and there was silence again except for 
the dull noises the sentinel made as he went 
sprawling to earth; then everything was a wild 
confusion of men shouting, dogs barking, whistles 
screaming, rifles flashing and banging, that made 
the whole neighborhood echo and re-echo. 

The four turned and ran off like madmen, 
straight away anywhere into the dark. A mo- 
ment later they came tearing in among some 
trees and dropped down upon a smooth asphalt 
road dimly lighted by street-lamps. They turned 
to the right haphazardly and sped along its sur- 
face. The lighted suburbs of the town; distant 
people here and there in the shadows; no decent 
place to hide themselves; and close behind the 
loud shputing of many pursuers ! On they went, 
heads thrown back. Once a man jumped out of 
the darkness of the sidewalk and tried to stop 
them with his cane. Again a woman, clinging 
hysterically to a lamp-post, shrieked her loudest 
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and pointed after them. The road began to 
slope down-hill. To the left there came a long, 
high wall. 

The Little Father stopped abruptly. He 
placed his head against the wall. 

"Upl" he muttered. 

Like cats the three Russians scrambled from 
his back to the top of the wall. A wave of boys 
and lanky youths broke into sight. Ivan and 
Feodor leaned down and seized the Little Father's 
wrists. They dragged him up bodily. The boys 
with a chorus of yells rushed to the foot of the 
wall. Petro snatched the scoop from the Little 
Father's hand and swung it around with mur- 
derous threats. Every one below stepped back 
hastily and then stood there glaring, yelling at 
him. He jumped down into the dark after the 
others and swiftly caught up with them. 

More trees; across a sort of park; grass lawns; 
the corner of a house; and now over another 
wall; and so down another road. Fewer and 
fewer houses; at last the open country; then 
singing toward them came a bouncing trolley- 
car full of light. It flashed by noisily. It did 
not stop. There was no one ahead now, nothing 
— just hedges and telegraph-poles one by one, 
just the fresh night air. They ran on and on and 
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on. Then at last they had to drop down to a 
walk and come to a stop. Standing there, close 
together again, hearts thumping violently, they 
gasped for breath and listened for any sound. 
Far down the road behind, yet quite distinctly, 
they heard bloodhounds baying with dull reg- 
ularity. 

They waited a moment from sheer exhaustion 
and stared through the darkness at each other; 
then the Little Father with a nervous laugh 
shifted the bag he was carrying on to his other 
shoulder and began to peer about him. A min- 
ute later they were in the fields, stumbling over 
hummocks, feeling their way along in and out 
of ditches. Presently a large hedge loomed up 
before them in the dark. A few yards to the left 
they found an opening, a small stile. They 
climbed over and went on some distance into 
the field beyond; then the Little Father brought 
them back in a circuit to the stile. They crouched 
down there upon the ground close to the sweet 
fragrance of the hawthorn and, scowling at the 
dark skeleton of the stile, waited. 

Slowly the barking of the dogs grew louder 
and louder. At last it was evident that some- 
thing was approaching through the field on the 
other side of the hedge; and now voices could 
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be heard. Suddenly there was a loud bark 
very near, and the next moment there was a 
scrambling noise in the stile, and the dark form 
of a dog appeared. It hesitated a moment, then 
jumped down into the field, nose upon the scent. 
Like a flash Feodor was upon it with his knife. 
As for the second dog, although the Little Father 
missed it with the scoop, Ivan caught the animal 
in full leap square by the throat, and swinging 
the beast around, brought its back down with 
terrible force upon the stile, and again Feodor 
made use of his knife. Though Petro waited in 
his turn, there was no third dog, just another 
wild pell-mell of yells, oaths, rifle flashes, de- 
tonations, and bullets zipping about in all direc- 
tions. But the four crept oiF unharmed in the 
lee of the hedge, made boldly back to the road, 
and once more ran off full pace as fast as they 
could go. For a time they could hear no sound 
behind, but eventually they saw the light of an 
automobile overtaking them. They darted out 
for shelter among the fields again. There were 
no hedges now, just wide, flat meadow-land, 
apparently. They threw themselves into the 
damp grass and lay as flat as they could. Softly 
the automobile came purring along. Before it 
there bristled a great sphere of light that made 
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succeeding sections of the road stand out un- 
cannily. Behind^ upright in the car, were several 
soldiers, bayonets pricking the stars. On the 
car went, however, until, a mile or more down the 
road, just as the four were about to creep out 
again, its moving light came to a standstill and 
a minute later suddenly went out. 

With a contemptuous chuckle the Little Father 
rose to his feet and, turning his back once more 
to the road, led the way deeper and deeper into 
the dark meadow wilderness — a willow-tree here 
and there, ditches to jump over or stumble 
through; and at last the flowing waters of a brook. 
They rested here some ten minutes; then stepped 
into the brook and waded down its rippling 
current for nearly an hour or more — in fact, 
until the brook became so deep that they could 
no longer make any progress in it on foot, and 
the moon coming up over the horizon showed 
them a vast swamp all around. They drew 
themselves out upon the bank and continued 
as best they could among the tangle of trees 
and bushes. Often they sank up to their waists in 
mud. Frogs ceased croaking as they approached 
and let them trail safely by before adventuring 
again upon a timid guttural. The mud plastered 
itself upon them, and brought the stagnant odors 
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of the swamp into their very nostrils. But they 
revelled in it and laughed now at all their troubles. 
Freedom at last I 

The moonlight eventually shone upon them 
with a clear, gray light. It brought them to- 
gether. No, fear of losing touch with one another 
now. They made better headway. After a 
time a long winding embankment rose up across 
their path; upon its top a road. Near the very 
foot of the embankment there were dense masses 
of alder-bushes and firmer earth. The spot made 
a good hiding-place, and it was time to call a 
halt. 

For half an hour they lay on their backs and 
rested, looking up at the stars in silence and lis- 
tening to the chorus of frogs and enjoying to 
their full these first sure minutes of liberty. But 
as daylight began to appear the Little Father 
sat up and opened the mysterious bag he had 
carried with him to bring forth sardines and 
crackers. Once more these three Russians tried 
to give him their thanks, but once more he pushed 
them away. They had not escaped yet. Through- 
out the day that was to come they must lie hidden 
under the lowest branches of one of the alder- 
bushes, and each must take his watch^ 

They slept there under the alder-bush until 
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the afternoon. Then^ after another meal chosen 
from the bag, they lay low and watched the 
road and the people who went by. There were 
many bicyclists and, according to the Little 
Father, most of them were off prisoner hunting. 
Once it was two women and a fat man; and, 
when they were just opposite the alder-bush, 
one of the women hopped off her bicycle and, 
pointing to the swamp, beckoned the man and 
the other woman to stop. But the man angrily 
shouted something back and pointed ahead; 
so after a minute the woman set the pedal right 
with her foot and, hopping up again, rolled on 
after her companions, now on one side of the 
road, now on the other. 

When it was dark once more the four men 
crawled out from under the alder-bush and 
mounted the causeway. They walked along 
cautiously, for the wind had come up and the 
night became very black and noisy. As soon 
as the road had turned out of the marsh they 
dropped down into the fields and went in search 
of the brook again. Finding it a small river now, 
they followed it all night long, on one or the other 
of its banks, according to the best footing, for 
the Little Father's compass showed that it was 
flowing in the right direction. It was a laborious 
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task, and every so often, to get over to the better 
bank, they had to plunge into the stream afresh 
and wet, themselves to the skin once more; and 
then when they would stop to rest every hour or 
so the night air would pierce through their damp 
clothing and keep them numb and shivering. 

With the approach of another daylight it be- 
gan to rain, a nasty drizzle that buried every- 
thing in its sombre, fleeting mists. Difficult it 
was now to find a secure hiding-place to pass 
the coming day in. Eventually they saw some 
buildings on the river-bank ahead. Approaching 
stealthily, they came upon an old mill and its 
outhouses. The Little Father hesitated a mo- 
ment, turned and looked about him, then crept 
on toward the nearest building. The dawn had 
come. There was no time to lose. The mill 
itself rose up across a courtyard. Window-cur- 
tains and trailing vines over its doorway showed 
that it was inhabited, though now its folk were 
still asleep. One by one they slipped around the 
nearest shed and, finding a half-open door, went 
inside. 

A tall, bamlike structure with empty co-w- 
stalls and lofts overhead; the four stood for a 
moment in its warm sheltered silence and glanced 
cautiously about them. Then without a word 
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they followed each other up a long row of cleats 
nailed to one of the pillars. In the loft there 
was still a little hay left. They buried themselves 
in its farther comer. 

First came another meal — another box of sar- 
dines, the rest of a sausage, more crackers — and, 
although the crackers were so wet that they 
fell apart in the fingers, it made no difference. 
As they sat there in the pleasant warmth of the 
hay, the rain pelted stronger and stronger about 
the bam and swished down in angry gusts upon 
the roof above. Through the knot-holes close 
by their side they could peek out and see the 
same rain sweeping over the deserted courtyard 
below, lashing the dripping vines that clung to 
the side of the mill, and pattering upon its win- 
dow-panes and ledges. Once deep down below 
them there sounded a sharp, raucous cockcrow. 
For a second it gave them all a start; then even 
the Little Father laughed. 

As Ivan seenied less tired than any one else, 
he was given the first watch. While the others 
covered themselves with hay he crouched down 
close to one of the knot-holes. But hardly had 
the others begun to sleep than the door of the 
mill down there opened and a man came out. 
The man buttoned his coat up about his neck 
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and hurried across the courtyard. Behind him 
appeared a woman in a long coat and sun- 
bonnet. She stood a moment in the doorway 
until the man returned with a bicycle; then she 
went over and sat down in a sort of woodshed 
and, folding her arms on her knees, hid her hands 
in her sleeves, just as Ivan's mother used to do. 
With that the man threw his leg over the bicycle 
and rode away so quickly down the road be- 
yond that before he was out of sight the mud 
was leaping up his back in a steady shower. At 
first Ivan had been frightened lest the man 
should enter the bam, but when he saw the man 
ride oflF like this he knew that there was no dan- 
ger. As for the woman, sitting there almost 
opposite the bam, all doubled up like his grand- 
mother, she puzzled him also unril he saw that 
she was not going to move nearer and that in 
her there was no danger either. 

Ivan sank lower into the hay. Occasionally 
he glanced out through the knot-hole at the 
woman below, still sitting there, but a sleepy 
comfort began to steal over him. To keep him- 
self from falling into sleep he said his prayers 
over and over again. Yet the sleep hung upon 
his eyes; it hung very heavy. Then he started 
up: it had almost dragged him down. What 
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would the others say ? Great ox ! Great stomach I 
And yet it was very hard, for back the sleep 
came now like a caressing woman and even rubbed 
its face against his cheek. If only he had some 
one to talk to! Of a sudden he remembered 
that the Little Father had ordered that he should 
be awakened as soon as anybody appeared. 
After a moment's hesitation Ivan pushed his 
arm through the hay and found the Little 
Father's arm. 

Five minutes later all four were softly de- 
scending the ladder. According to the Little 
Father, the woman was watching the door of 
the bam while the man had gone for help; they 
must escape at once. For an instant as they 
filed out again through the half-open doorway 
the woman did not seem to see them; then she 
slowly dragged herself up backward into a wagon. 
Swiftly the four ran straight across the court- 
yard. As they passed the mill door the Little 
Father stopped short. 

''Wait/' he muttered; "let us take a look.*' 
He went into the mill. The three Russians 
foUov^ed upon his heels. They saw a large room; 
a kitchen range in one corner softly simmering; 
food on the table; two half-dressed children 
plajring on the floor; in a cot near a bed a baby 
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lifting woollen legs idly in the air. Heedless of 
the children, the four men darted about the room. 
For Petro it was salt and sugar and a thick loaf 
of black bread, for Feodor a chunk of dried beef 
and a basket full of eggs, for Ivan two bottles 
of beer from a comer and a sharp table-knife, 
and for the Little Father sulphur matches from 
a box over the stove, a miller's blouse from a 
chair, and at the very last minute a great square 
of paper cut quickly with Ivan's knife out of a 
map nailed to the wall and covered with rows 
of little flags. 

As they dashed out of the room into the open 
again, they ran full into the woman. She screamed 
excitedly and, grabbing Petro, tried to hold him. 
He broke away, and with a whoop and a leap 
waved the loaf of bread over his head as he dashed 
after the others. They ducked around the mill. 
A path led off along the river-bank, but in the 
back eddy from the mill-race there was a boat. 
They scrambled into it and punted off* with a long 
pole. Petro stood up in the stem and, hugging 
his loaf, blew kisses to the woman now come 
round the comer of the mill to shout loud curses 
upon them. A hundred yards or so down the 
river, after several turns had placed the mill 
out of sight, there appeared a small bridge. To 
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the surprise of the Russians, the Little Father 
ordered the boat across to the farther shore and 
made every one get out at once. With a violent 
shove he sent the boat on down-stream. It 
drifted rapidly away. 

On the road above there was no one in sight 
— just the rain ever sweeping down fitfully — so 
off they ran full speed in the grass by the road- 
side, careful to leave no footprints in the muddy 
road. Beyon^ there opened out a dreary, wet, 
deserted plain: field after field of wheat and rye; 
not a tree or a house in sight for miles. 

Presently they stopped running and, after 
taking counsel about the Little Father, began to 
move backward into the nearest wheat-field, 
each from a different spot and each carefully lift- 
ing, straightening up behind him as he went, the 
fallen blades. Soft whistles eventually brought 
them together in mid-field. There they huddled 
down close together upon the wet earth under 
the drenching rain, and greedily sucking eggs 
and munching bread and drinking beer, listened 
from rime to time for any sign of pursuit. 

But not the slightest sound ever came to dis- 
turb them — ^nothing all day long except the wet 
sky above and the gentle swaying of the walls 
of wheat. They had eluded all pursuers. 
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Thereafter, as they followed the compass 
slowly night after night toward the southwest, 
they studiously avoided every sign of habitation. 
To hide them throughout the day they invariably 
depended now on other fields of wheat and rye. 
It was a wild life. For food, to be sure, there 
were always enough salads and vegetables in 
the fields, not to mention the grain of the wheat 
itself, to keep them from starvation. But the 
eternal necessity for precaution, the continual 
dread of being seen and promptly spotted as 
escaped prisoners, despite all the clothing they 
had plucked from scarecrows, wore upon their 
nerves. Yet all knew that ceaseless vigilance was 
their only safeguard. Often they had to make 
wide circuits to avoid railroad bridges or other 
places where there might be sentinels, and when 
they were actually forced to cross a railroad 
line it would only be inch by inch on their hands 
and knees, fearful not to make the slightest 
noise upon those silent tracks. Again, there 
were the watch-dogs to contend with, a real 
danger, for these last, once they were disturbed in 
the night, would sometimes keep up an apparently 
endless barking and not unlikely end by passing 
the word on to some other fellow beast, ready 
in his turn to yap on the warning. Then, too, 
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the wheat and lye fields were not, with all their 
security, pleasant way houses to pass endless 
hours in. Always one had to lie still, no matter 
how hot the sun or how cold and wet the rain. 
Once Ivan went to sleep upon an ant-hill. It 
was worse than having fleas. Fortunately, there 
was always the map to whisper over. Repeatedly 
the Little Father showed them the land called 
Austria and the land called Switzerland and ex- 
plained how, to be sure to reach Switzerland and 
not Austria, they must ever keep moving west 
until, passing through the vast forest there, they 
came to the large river called the Rhine; and 
how then, by following the Rhine south, they 
would enter Switzerland and at last pass over 
into France. And whenever the map led them 
thus into France, the Little Father would look 
up from the map and with bright eyes go on to 
whisper about France — France, that wonderful 
land all men love, even Germans; because there 
all men walk free and the sun shines down softly, 
as it does upon no other place in the world. And 
finally, when there were no more tales to be read 
out of the map, the Little Father would put the 
map away and try to teach them how to write. 
First they learned how to write their own names 
in the little square of dirt before them, then <me 
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another's names, then the names of all the na- 
tions at war, then so many other names that they 
forgot nearly all they had already learned and 
had to begin again. Still, there was one thing 
they never forgot, and that was how to write in 
French the sacred name of the Little Father 
himself. All the time and upon everything they 
wrote that word. Marcel. Petro even took the 
lucky needle from his collar and tried to prick 
the name upon his own arm, but before he had 
finished, a great misfortune happened. In try- 
ing to fix a handle onto the needle he broke the 
needle short. Then all three of these Russians 
became very sad and gloomy; they understood 
now that, no matter how much the Little Father 
laughed and scorned, it was written down that 
the luck was soon to turn against them. 

At last they came into the Black Forest, as 
the Little Father had prophesied. Although 
there were now very few fields--only a little 
dwarf rye — ^the forest itself afforded numerous 
hiding-places. Indeed, at night they were able 
to move along much faster than ever before. 
Finally, one early dawn as they stood srill of a 
sudden, listening, there came to them out of the 
fading starlight above the tree-tops the dull 
booming of distant cannon, and an hour later 
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when they walked out of the forest in the first 
rays of sunlight and came upon a small promon- 
toryy where a bench was sunk in the earth, there, 
deep down below them, stretched out a huge 
plain cut by a wide shimmering river— the Rhine. 

For a long minute the Little Father stood there 
and, pointing with a trembling finger, showed them 
straight over the town of Mulhouse opposite ac- 
tually the first mountains of France. Then, as 
they stared after him in blank wonderment, his 
hand dropped to show them first how they would 
cross the river right below, rather than way 
down there too near the frontier and the big 
city of Basel, and so, once over there in the plain, 
how they would cut shaip south thus, like a 
brief turn of the wrist, anywhere until Switzer- 
land was reached. 

Despite the bench waiting for strolling tourists, 
the four hid themselves just below in the tangle 
of rocks and bushes and lay there all day long, 
watching the silent flow of the river, its occasional 
steamers and barges. Although the river-bank 
beyond was cut up with many rivulets and marshy 
pools, exactly below them upon the opposite 
shore was a knoll of land to which a ferry crossed 
every so often. That knoll was to be their first 
goal that evening. From its high land they 
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would be able to strike quickly south over the 
plain without serious obstacle. 

So darkness came again^ and with it they 
hurried in silent strides along the small road 
that ever twisted down and down — finally a 
railroad to cross; then a road; some houses to 
circle around; and so once more down and down, 
at last to the river*s very edge. Gently sitting 
among the pebbles, they removed their boots. 
The dark river, enveloped in a gray mist, swept 
along with a busy gurgle, almost as if it were 
flowing mysteriously into some hidden gulf. 
When they were ready, they rose and walked 
one by one awkwardly over the stones and, sink- 
ing one by one into the dark flood, began to 
strike out swiftly on the current. The water 
was not too cold. They swam steadily. Grad- 
ually they approached the opposite shore, Ivan 
in the lead. 

But as Ivan came to dry land he grasped a 

branch and tore it loose and set some stones 

rolling, and so fell back clumsily into the water 

with a loud splash. Almost immediately a bright 

searchlight began to sweep across the waters. 

Ivan scrambled out again; after him dashed 

Feodor and Petro, but the Little Father was 

$ti]J som^ distance behind, trying to hold free 
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of the water upon a bit of stick, a rag containing 
watch, compass, and matches. Swiftly the search- 
light came up the shore. Now it ran over him, 
then came back abruptly and fastened itself 
upon him. At first the Little Father let his 
stick come under water and lay there motionless 
like something floating, but as the minutes passed 
and the searchlight began to grow wider and 
clearer under the lively pit-pit-pit of a motor- 
boat he rolled over of a sudden and struck out 
hurriedly for the shore. A loud yell, then the 
flash and bang of a rifle; more bangs and flashes; 
the lighted river spouting here and there with 
angry hisses; then the Little Father, at last up- 
right in shallow water, only to crumble up sud-' 
denly and sink backward into the stream. 

Like wild savages Feodor, Petro, and Ivan 
flung themselves forward and pulled the body 
from the water. While the bullets whizzed and 
zipped about them and the flashes echoed against 
them, all three lifted the body and now carried 
it, now dragged it, up and up the side of the 
knoll through the underbrush. The searchlight, 
however, from the rapidly approaching boat 
covered the swaying bushes with a white light, 
and, the rain of bullets increasing violently all 

about them, the three were forced to crouch down 
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with their burden behind the protection of a 
small boulder. Placing the Little Father care- 
fully on his back, while the weird light lit up the 
bushes all round, they knelt about the prostrate 
figure and kissed his hand and prayed that the 
life might return into him. He did not move. 
His face was red with streams of blood. He was 
dead. 

The motor-boat came no nearer, but held its 
place in the current and fastened its light upon 
the vicinity of the rock. Occasionally a bullet 
chipped the rock. Meantime as the minutes 
passed a hubbub of many voices began to sur- 
round the knoll on all sides. However, these three 
Slavs, cast upon this bit of hillside, knelt back 
now in a little silence all their own, and staring 
at each other with resolute, flashing eyes, showed 
one another their wild devotion to the body of 
this holy man and their determination now to 
preserve it from the hands of the enemy at all 
costs. 

Feodor decided the matter. While Ivan lay 
flat on his stomach, the body of the Little Father 
was strapped with their belts upon the big fellow's 
back. Then Feodor rose up and dashed off noisily 
to the right in the underbrush and drew upon 
himself searchlight and bullets. Meanwhile Ivan, 
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with Petro helping, went straight on up the knoll 
in the dark. Happily, the underbrush was not 
too thick and soon it made little difference whether 
the branches shook or not, for now the light itself 
began to jump around unsteadily from one end 
of the knoll to the other, and the men below, 
coming up slowly, hesitatingly, cried out in turn 
for the light to come and clear the shadows just 
in front of them. And at last, in the dark ahead, 
out of breath, wounded in one hand, yet ready 
to help with the other, was Feodor calmly wait- 
ing. 

Slowly Feodor and Petro and Ivan, with the 
body of the Little Father, crept nearer and nearer 
the top of the knoll. Eventually they could see 
many soldiers there in a line along a road with 
telegraph-poles and hear them laughing and 
loading their rifles. An officer came along flash- 
ing a small hand-lamp into the bushes. For a 
moment his light seemed to be staring right at 
them, but all lay still as death, and he passed on. 
Behind him followed a soldier holding up a lan- 
tern on the end of his bayonet. The next minute, 
while the rifle below began to bang away again 
at some object, Feodor and Petro crawled slowly 
into the road, knife in hand, each toward his 
man, and, rising up suddenly beside him, killed 
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him as they had been taught to do in camp, 
without noise or hesitation. Between them 
crawled Ivan, up and across and down into the 
fields beyond, all like a huge snail. 

As soon as Petro and Feodor were behind him 
again to take the Little Father's legs, Ivan rose 
to his full height with the body still on his back 
and, half walking, half running, went on and on : 
so of a sudden over a railroad-track; then on to 
a canal and sharp to the left along its tow-path; 
and finally across its still waters at a deserted 
lock; and so on again along its farther side with- 
out stopping, except now to let Petro take the 
body, now Feodor. For a time they were sur- 
rounded by woods and could see nothing but 
dark ambushes lurking all about them. Even- 
tually they came out on the plain and the sound 
of the cannon broke sharp upon their ears. Then, 
when they saw that the canal was leading down 
toward the river, they struck out once more 
through the fields and, coming upon another 
road, travelled along it mile after mile until a 
long convoy of big automobiles rumbling down 
toward them drove them under some trees and 
started them climbing up higher and higher 
through the woods. And so finally, when Feodor, 

who had taken the body again from Ivan, stum- 
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bled and fell and could hardly rise to his feet, 
Ivan and Petro stood firm and swore that it was 
not in good sense to try to go farther. If the 
bad luck was not at an end, the soldiers would 
come up anyway and take the body from them 
and kill them; but if the bad luck was at an end, 
then nothing mattered and they could stop here 
in safety and place the body underground with 
their own hands, when daylight came. 

But that next morning when the three began 
to pull away the earth with their fingers to make 
the hole in which to place the body of the Little 
Father, the body of the Little Father of a sudden 
moved. Then it even tried to sit up. All three 
stopped digging and stared with wild eyesy for 
they saw that the Holy Spirit of the Little Father 
had returned from the dead into his body, even 
as it did into the body of the Lord Christ. Hearts 
throbbing, it seemed at first that their own lives 
must pour out in return, but as the Little Father 
began tt> beckon to them feebly and his lips asked 
for water, all rose and scrambled for Ivan's empty 
beer-bottle. Then, while Petro dashed off to the 
waterfall, drumming away near by, Feodor and 
Ivan tried to make the Little Father more com- 
fortable against a tree. 

But he could not sit up, and after he had drunk 
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from the bottle, and Petro had washed his face 
and tied up the raw wound upon his head with 
a strip of shirt-sleeve, he lay back weakly and 
let Feodor explain how they had come here. 
When Feodor had finished, the Little Father 
slowly handed him the map. In a low voice 
he said that since he was shot now so badly in 
the hip, not to speak of the wound across his 
scalp, never for months could he hope to ¥^lk 
again. They three, after leaving him by the 
roadside down there, must turn back into the 
woods and go on now alone as fast as they could 
toward the frontier. He could not escape, but 
they must. 

Feodor shook his head. 

"No. We do not leave you/' 

"You must." 

"No, we need you; without you we are noth- 
ing, we are lost.*' 

"Give me the map. I will explain again." 

Feodor did not move. He just shook his head 
stupidly. 

"No. It is not written I should understand 
such things. You must come with us. We shall 
carry you." 

The Little Father scowled and whispered ir- 
ritably : 
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"Impossible. You cannot carry me. And 
the way is no longer hard to know. It is the 
walking itself that will be difficult — ^ve'ry difficult. 
Listen to me. Keep the sound of the cannon al- 
ways tapping on your right shoulder and the 
dawn always coming over your left; then, if 
you can avoid eveiy road or path leading to the 
frontier, you will pass the frontier. It will be 
very difficult. You will need great care. Do 
not hurry. And remember . that the thought 
that you three at any rate have escaped will 
make me happy through the many weeks I am 
outstretched in bed." 

But Feodor, without listening further, beckoned 
to Petro. Between them they tried to find the 
wound in his hip and wash it and put bandages 
about it. For some time the Little Father kept 
thanking them and telling them that that would 
do; then once more he began to tell Feodor how 
they three must be off at once this very after- 
noon higher and higher through the forest toward 
the frontier, for many dogs and men would soon 
be on their trail. As Feodor, however, still 
turned his head away and did not listen, but 
bade Ivan and Petro cut two saplings and with 
all their blouses make a stretcher, the Little 
Father suddenly became very mad and nre danced 
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in his eye. Telling them that he had not taught 
them so many things that they might act like 
three stupid sheep without a shepherd, he or- 
dered them to come before him and, standing 
at attention, salute as soldiers should and take 
his orders. Slowly they came and stood at at- 
tention beside him as he commanded, but hardly 
were their hands at the salute than the effort 
in him became very feeble, and of a sudden he 
fell back upon his elbow and turned about slowly 
on the ground and began to moan and cty. For 
some minutes it was very difficult to keep him 
still, but by and by he became more quiet, and 
at last they saw that he was sleeping heavily. 
They rose to their feet and, taking off their blouses^ 
tied them to the cut saplings. 

So, a little later, while the sun was still two 
trees high in the west, these three half-naked 
Russians resumed their voyage toward the land 
of France. 

Feodor, a few yards in the lead to choose the 

right path, his wounded hand now hanging limp 

by his side, with Petro and dvan carrying the 

stretcher, they went veiy slowly, always straight 

through the forest, always avoiding even the 

smallest path. As many as twenty times they 

saw soldiers; once they had to pass within several 
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yards of four playing cards upon a rock; and al- 
ways the land rose higher and higher, and there 
were many flies; and finally the very devil himself 
entered into the body of the Little Father and 
made hnn toss about on the stretcher and yell. 
Only by stuffing moss into his mouth and tying 
him on 4lie stretcher could they keep him quiet. 

Still on and on they went, tired and hungry 
as they were, startled by every sound, and, though 
at times it seemed as if they could never get the 
stretcher higher, and the darkness began to steal 
through the woods, they always climbed on. 
At last they came out so high above all the land 
around that even the tree-tops were below them 
and the cannon now came on one shoulder, now 
on the other, until they could not tell which was 
echo and which was not. It was too dark, there 
were too many rocks and pitfalls. They could 
go no farther without another daylight, and 
there was a big dark opening between two boul- 
ders, a sort of cave. 

They knew it was dangerous to crawl in there. 

As the Little Father had so often explained, such 

places were always known of, and there pursuers 

always looked for escaped prisoners. But the 

Little Father was again trying to moan and 

scream; they knew they could not keep his mouth 
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bandaged all night, and only in the bottom of 
such a cave might his yells not be heard. 

In the cave it was very dark and cold. There 
were so many rocks to stumble over that there 
was hardly place to put the stretcher down. Only 
by feeling about in the dark and moving the 
stones over could they make a little smooth 
ground. So then they took the gag out of the 
Little Father's mouth. He did not groan very 
loud. At once they fell down exhausted, yet 
they lay there huddled up about him like bees 
about their queen. 

They woke up shameful to find a great deal of 
light in the cave and the Little Father, eyes open, 
keeping watch. Feodor wished to start off im- 
mediately and look for food. But after they 
had drunk all the water in Ivan's beer-bottle, 
the Little Father wished to see where they were. 
Gently they moved the stretcher to the entrance 
of the cave. 
'j They heard the cannon thundering away be- 
hind them, but they seemed to be on the top of 
the world. For miles and miles they could see 
down over forests and rivers and towns, and the 
sun was rising brightly in the sky. After a min- 
ute the Little Father sank back on the stretcher. 

At first they thought he was going to begin 
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the yelling again, but instead as they looked at 
him they saw tears rising queerly in his eyes. 
And, half crying, half laughing, he told them 
that the land right below was the land of France; 
that he knew the country well; that the town 
in the distance was Saint-Hippolyte on the road 
to Besanfon, and that this terrible mountain 
was indeed Mount Terrible. Three big Russian 
fools that they were, they had not only crossed 
the frontier but had nearly passed over the little 
comer of Switzerland into France; and now all 
they had to do was to drop, fall, slide, go one 
foot before the other down the slope bebw into 
the fields of France. 

So after a minute these three, Ivan, Feodor, 
and Petro, looked up sheepishly from the Little 
Father and, turning around, gazed once more 
over the rivers and the fields and the towns below 
all shining in the sunlight. A great, heavy joy 
was in their throats. But they were too weary, 
too bruised, too hungry to do more than stand 
there scowling, as men sometimes do when, toil- 
ing up from slavery, by this road and by that, 
the sunlight of freedom at last bursts upon them. 
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IN those days the hospital at Neuilly had some 
of the aspects of a boom town^ and we of its 
ambulance considered ourselves true pioneers as 
we stalked about the mud of its yards and tried 
to build up an efiBcient service. And, for that 
matter, we were something new. Khaki had not 
then spread through Paris as it has since, and 
our uniforms excited continual comment. More- 
over, there was a rumor that these speedy little 
ambulances, flapping the Stars and Stripes, were 
possibly the forerunner of something else. Of 
course we never ventured back an opinion; but 
we always looked very wise. 

Meanwhile the work went on, and slowly we 
established the foundations of the present ser- 
vice. To be sure, there were wrangles among 
us, and in consequence a more or less steady 
flow of resignations; but many new men were 
ever joining up, and all in all we were endowed 
with a fine vitality. 

It was under these circumstances that I be- 
came acquainted with the man of whom I want 

to write a few words here — ^William S. Lincoln. 
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And in passing let me warn the reader that 
this is not a story in any sense, but merely a few 
facts concerning a personal friend, briefly re- 
corded together. 

I first met Lincoln in the ambulance head- 
quarters. I happened to be on duty at the time, 
and he came in, a tall, angular fellow with deep- 
set eyeSf and asked me to accept his application 
for membership. We had had some trouble re- 
cently over the problem of whether new members 
of the ambulance were to pay for their uniforms 
or not; and it had been decided, rightly or 
wrongly, that, pending definite advice from New 
York, all men were to be asked to contribute 
as much as they could to their expenses out o( 
their own pocket. After I had explained the 
situation as best I could, Lincoln answered that 
he had been guaranteed in New York that all 
his expenses would be paid for him; and with 
that he went on to affirm that in any case he was 
" absolutely broke.'' Since this was the usual cry, 
I was somewhat tempted to doubt his word; 
but a day or two later, I learned that his financial 
status was what he stated it to be, and for a 
rather curious reason. 

It seemed that he had worked his way over 
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on the Lusitania — ^gone down with her, that h 
and on being pulled out of the water> stiff and 
unconscious, had promptly come to life to wager 
every cent he had on him that America would 
be at war with Germany within a fortnight. 

It must have been the knowledge of these 
wild bets that fastened upon him for a time the 
nickname of ^'Lusitania Bill/' But once in uni- 
form, he relapsed into such a severe silence and 
so preoccupied himself now with learning the 
routine of the service that he forthwith dropped 
from public notice and became simply one more 
member of our unit. It was only just before 
many of us were off to the front once more that 
I obtained another glimpse of Billy's political 
fibre as I listened to him arguing with a fellow 
compatriot, one Koenig — a would-be portrait- 
painter. Koenig had launched into a rather 
wholesale approval of our government's conduct 
during the war when Billy suddenly interrupted 
him with an unexpected outburst of caustic re- 
marks. 

To my mind, such arguments generally end 
about where they begin; so I said nothing and 
let them toss their opinions back and forth. But 
in no time both of them grew very earnest over 
the matter, and finally Koetiig said: 
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out of the run of ambulance affairs. But on my 
return from Italy next autumn, one of the first 
persons I met on the boulevards was Billy Lin- 
coln, towering above evety one else and dressed 
again in civilian clothes. He, too, had resigned. 
Interesting work/' he said with a scowl, 
and mighty useful work, but — ^you know — and, 
well, Fve got something better up my sleeve — 
the real thing this time.'' 

During lunch together I tried to obtain a 
little insight into his plans. He was unnaturally 
modest and bashful; but eventually I won from 
him the word, "Aviation." 

Yet that was all. 

"No," he insisted. "Never mind the rest. 
Fm not doing any talking till I get the job." 

Unfortunately, he never obtained "the job." 
I know Paris is filled with Americans who were 
refused by the Aviation Corps, or whose mothers 
at the last minute cabled back a positive refusal; 
but it is only fair to Billy Lincoln to say that he 
did his level best to get accepted, and that his 
size, weight, and poor eyesight all spoke against 
him. In fact, for days afterward he was ahnost 
ridiculously depressed and moody. Then some 
time passed and I saw nothing more of him; 

and I had begun to think that he had returned 
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to America without a word to any one> when 
one morning I received the following note. I 
say note; there was just this one sentence: "Can 
you help me out ? ** 

The address was La Conciergerie, Palais de 
Justice. 

He was in prison. 

As I hurried along in a taxi down to the Isle 
de la Cite, I tried to imagine why he had been 
arrested. Not a question of money surely; for 
I knew he had just recently received some 
from America. Billy in prison ! It was incred- 
ible. 

''Monsieur/' answered the conmiissaire of 
police, in charge of the case, ''your friend is 
held for assault and battery upon a fellow cit- 
izen. 

"A fellow citizen ! '* I scowled. 

"Yes, monsieur. A fellow citizen — a fellow 
citizen of the heroic land of Wilson.** 

And while I stood there, caught speechless, 
and stared blankly at him, the commissaire leaned 
back in his chair, lifted his chin over his collar, 
and said to a colleague: 

"Rather than fall upon the Germans for killing 
their women, here are the Americans fighting 
among themselves.** 
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The colleague smiled benevolently and shook 
his head. 

"I don't understand it." 

''Less dangerous/' said a myopic little man 
over a desk near the window as he went on writ- 
ing. 

So Billy had got into a fight of some sort. 
How silly of him I And without doubt his op- 
ponent was Koenig. How silly of Koenigl 
As if he could find nothing better to do than 
call a gendarme. ''Might I have the name of 
the gentleman who wishes to prosecute ? '' 

Without answering, the commissaire unpinned a 
card from some papers and laid it before me. 
I glanced at the card. 

"Clarence Goodrich.** 

I had never heard of the name before. 

"This is the gentleman that says my friend 
struck him ? '* 

"He not only says 80» but he proves it with 
his person.** 

"It*s very regrettable,** I muttered. 

"Isn*t it?** replied the commissaire icily. 

And though I spoke on for a few minutes and 
tried to lessen the severity of Billy's crime, I 
met with little success. But eventually I man- 
aged to get in to Billy himself, or to be more 
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correct we met half-way in a sort of waiting- 
room. He was very dishevelled and rumpled^ 
but apparently perfectly happy. 

"Got a tooth-brush on you by any chance?" 

I shook my head. 

"Nor a pocket-comb ? ** 

"Neither.'' 

"Well, then, give me a cigarette/' 

I gave him a cigarette. He waved it at the 
gendarme who stood guard over us. The gendarme 
smiled his permission. So Billy took the package 
from me and offered the gendarme a cigarette 
also; and, still smiling, the gendarme took one 
and put it away in his dolman. 

"Well,'' said I, "what's the dope?" 

"The dope is simply this: I wish some kind 
friend, you, for instance, would go to my hotel 
in the rue des Trois-Petits-Anges, pay my bill, 
for which I'll give you the money, and pack 
everything up." 

"Is it as bad as all that?" 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

'^I don't know. But one thing is certain: if 
they fine me, I'm not going to pay a red cent, 
just go straight through with it, even though it 
be a life imprisonment." 

"Well, let's hear your crime first. Who is 
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this Clarence Goodrich? Where did you run 
into him ? '* 

''Ohy it was nothing at all, absolutely nothing I 
I was down in one of those English book-stores 
on the rue de Rivoli» looking over some books 
on modem artillery and explosives, when this 
Clarence blows in and asks the clerk for some 
light reading. He wore spats and a cane and had 
a little dog on the end of a leash, and every one 
had to get out of his way or else get a good shove 
in the back. I took that shove in silence because 
by nature I'm a peaceful man, as you know; 
and I was interested in what I was reading. By 
and by, after Clarence had stamped about im- 
portantly for a little while, as if he owned the 
whole shop, the head clerk came back with a 
fistful of literature and spread the books out on 
a counter, and Clarence tried them on one by 
one. But none of them fitted him, and he was 
just getting real impatient and peevish when 
the clerk, an aged Englishman, deftly pushed 
another book before him. 'What's the title?' 
he grumbles. '"America Revisited," sir.' With 
a howl of disgust Clarence let the book drop and 
screams: 'Take it away. I don't want to revisit 
that damned countty. I don't ever want to see 

ib or hear of it, or read about it again. Fm 
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through with it, once for all. Nothing but a 
dirty land of crooked money-makers, unwashed 
emigrants, and half-baked politicians/ The clerk 
stood there a little embarrassed during all this. 
'It's strange to hear an American talk like that, 
sir!' Just about then I turned around and said 
to the clerk: *0h, don't think everything you 
see with a mouth and a stomach is an American.' 
'Mr. Goodrich is nevertheless an American,' an* 
swered the clerk. Then Clarence cut the rest 
short by coming forward and shoving me aside. 
'Don't pay any attention to this man,' he bawls 
out. 'Pay attention to me.* 

"Well, that shove kind of took me by surprise 
at first and I stepped back a second; then all of a 
sudden I saw that I'd have to soak him one on 
principle; and since I suspected there might be 
some legal comeback like this, I made it a good 
one while I was about it." 

I bent my shoulders under the news. 

"And you call that nothing! Billy, you're 
crazy." 

" Maybe. But no frog-eyed coupon-cutter can 
spit with impunity at our country while I'm 
around; and what's more, if — 



"Still," I interrupted, "he hit you first, didn't 
he?" 
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"Hit mc first I He did not." 

"Now wait a minute. You just said he shoved 
you away with his hand." 

Billy was veiy displeased. 

"Why, my dear man, he only just touched me 
on the shoulder I Believe me, if that bundle of 
silk underwear had ever really hit me, they'd 
be busy cleaning him up out of that store yet I" 

"Still," I persisted, "as far as the law is con- 
cerned, he hit you first, and that's a great point. 
So stick to it and foiget the rest and brush your- 
self up a bit and look rational again, and per- 
haps we can save you yet !" 

The sequel to Billy's arrest is a long, tiresome 
stoiy; but the fact of the matter is that for 
several reasons Clarence Goodrich finally de- 
cided not to prosecute, and Billy left the Con- 
ciergerie a "free man." 

• ••••••• 

A few days later he had made up his mind to 
join the Foreign Legion. I acknowledge that I 
tried to dissuade him. So did my friend Williams* 
We had nothing to say against the Legion, ex- 
cept that no one joined the Legion now unless 
under very exceptional pressure, and that in any 
case to do so was simply to go courting death in 
a blunt, straightforward way. 
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"You're not telling me anything new," Billy 
replied with that nonchalance of his. "And Fve 
no rosy dreams about it. But the Legion is the 
only thing I can join up with now. IVe tried 
everything else. They won't look at Americans. 
Just those three openings for us: aviation, am- 
bulance, or the Legion." 

"What do you have to join up at all for?" 
asked Williams. 

"Oh, I know it's different with you fellows I 
You're married men, with children, respon- 
sibilities; preoccupied with your work; but I've 
got nothing to do and " 

"It isn't a question of our being married or 
preoccupied, it's a question of our being Amer- 
leans. 

Billy smiled at us. 
Well?" he queried. 

'Well, when a man goes out to fight of his 
own free will, if he goes out with any sincerity, 
he goes out prepared to sacrifice his life, doesn't 
he?" 

"Sure." 

"Well, then, if your life is worth anything, 

since you've only got one life to give, you give 

it in defense of your own country." 

''Right again," answered Billy. 
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There was a little 

''Welly has America declared war yet?'* 

''No. But war has been declared upon Amer- 
ica." 

"That's a statement that's open to doubt/' 

"Oh, sure," Billy replied, "everything in this 
world is open to doubt, if you want to doubt it 
bad enough. I say that war has been virtually 
declared upon us and " 

"Yes, Billy," I put in, "but even so, we've 
got to wait for the hundred millions over there* 
There's such a thing as concerted action, you 
know." 

"Sure. I understand, and I don't say you're 
not right. But I'm going to join up with the 
Legion just the same. It's too strong for me. 
I've got to do it." 

He hesitated a moment, then he said quietly, 
with a droll expression: "I suppose I lack that 
moral courage we Americans are now so re- 
nowned for." 

Both Williams and I had to laugh in spite of 
ourselves. 

"Laugh away," said Billy. "I don't mind." 

"We're not laughing, Billy; on the contraiy, 

we admire your courage and spirit. You're only 

illogical, that's aU~unreasonable." 
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"Oh, I have my reasons!" 

"You haven^t told us one good one yet/* 

"Well, m tell you just one,'* he suddenly said, 
flaring up. "When that ship went down, the 
Lusitania, you remember, don't you ? " 

We remembered. 

"Well, when that ship went down and I was 
floating round in the water, clinging to my Amer- 
ican passport and a bit of board, I saw American 
women and children floating around in the water, 
too. I tried to help some of them, but it wasn't 
much use. I was pretty well banged up myself. 
Still, that sight sort of got my goat. And it does 
still. I hear that the answer is : * We should worry.' 
That little things like that no longer count. 
Well, perhaps they don't with some people; but 
they still do with me. They count a great deal. 
And another thing. You two know as well as 
I do how we stand in the eyes of every other 
nation in the world. You know the motto they've 
pinned onto our backs: 'Peace, Prosperity, and 
Dishonor.' Well, that's why I'm joining the 
Legion, that there may be one American the less 
who is too proud to fight." 

So Billy joined the Legion, and some weeks 
later we heard that he had gone into bankruptcy 
again with the torpedoing of the Sussex — an- 
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other series of wild bets that America would be 
at war with Germany within a fortnight. Poor 
Billy! Of course that was easy money for all 
those Greeks, Spaniards, Swiss, Poles, and what 
not, out there; and they cleared him out even 
to his watch. 

The next I heard of Lincoln was that he was 
wounded and in a hospital near Dijon. As I 
was just going to Switzerland, I made it a point 
of stopping off on the way and paying him a 
visit. Stretched out in bed there, one of a long 
row of pale, silent faces, he seemed glad to see 
me. He was wounded in the chest and thigh. 
The thigh was nothing; but the chest wound 
was a veiy serious one. In fact, the trim little 
nurse who led me to his bed warned me that I 
could not stay long, just a few words, ^'to cheer 
him up,'' and that was all. She stood there a 
moment longer and smiled at him. 

''Are you comfortable as you are?'' she asked. 

Billy looked up at her and smiled back. 

"Very," he muttered. 

After she had left us alone we talked together, 

without finding at first much to say. The rest 

of the invalids in the room had stopped talking 

and were listening to our conversation, and it 
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was all a little embarrassing. Presently one of 
them said in a loud voice: "Oh — yees — viery well 
— ^tank you — aleright ** 

With that everybody burst out laughing, in- 
cluding ourselves, until Billy hurled back some 
trench witticism. His French had improved con- 
siderably. So the laugh was now turned upon 
the other fellow, and soon the hum of conversa- 
tion resumed its normal level, and we felt more 
at home together. 

Billy let his head sink back deeper into the 
pillow, then he said queerly: 

"I suppose you must think Fm a damned fool ?" 

"Heavens, no! What on earth have I done or 
said to make you think that ? '' 

"Oh, you haven't said or done anything, but 
I can see it in your eyes !" 

"Hallucinations of a sick man, Billy. Forget 
it. What do you think I came down here to see 
you for, then ? ** 

"Oh, well, for that matter, there are times 
when I think Fm a damned fool myself. Yes — 
now and then one gets pretty well fed up with this 
business — It is a hell, and no mistake. And 
they do jjlay us in the star part, all right; always 
where it is hottest. You can count on it— ^still — 
I suppoie some one has got to lead the way, and 
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it might as well be us. We're used to it. A rough 
crowdy you know» but all die hard. And, be- 
tween ourselves, that's the kind of man I like.'' 

"So do I." 

"Oh, and Fm proud of belonging to the 
Legion 1" He smiled weakly. "I don't say that, 
if you don't lay awake nights, you won't lose 
eveiything you own, even to a collar-button; 
but once out there under the shells, it's a great 
sensation feeling at your elbow something that 
is the life-size imitation of a man." 

"At any rate, you've done more than your 
share. You can rest on your laurels now. And 
with that bullet in you, you're out of the trenches 
now for a long spell, perhaps for good." 

A moment's silence; then Billy muttered: 

"Yes, it was a near thing." 

Another silence, and he said: 

"Get laid out on your back like this once or 
twice, and you lose a whole big lot of your zeal, 
you know, and you worry less about things." 

Then after still another pause he went on, 
his voice growing a little stronger: 

"However, the way I look at life is this: A 
man has got to go the way he feels he ought to 
go, no matter what happens. And, after all, it's 
easy enough to know how you feel, if you don't 
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stop and let your stomach argue you out of it — 
what I mean is — ^well, we men are like compasses. 
We may twist about and wabble around a bit; 
but if we are any good, when the time comes, 
we respond to the call of the spirit and point 
true north/* 

As I was thinking over his words the little 
nurse returned and warned me that I could only 
have five minutes more. Again she came to the 
bedside a moment and asked Billy if he were 
comfortable. Again Billy looked up and smiled 
back his contentment. 

"She certainly has you under her eye/* I said 
afterward. 

"She*s a great little kid.** 

For a few seconds he lay there, a pleased, happy 
expression on his face, but presently I could see 
he was turning something over in his mind. 
Suddenly he said, as if in spite of himself: 

"To look at her, you wouldn't think she was 
in great sorrow, would you ? ** 

"No.** 

"Well, she is. Her fiance, a naval officer, has 
just been killed at sea. This is between our- 
selves. You mustn*t let on I told you. You see, 
she*s a little Breton girl. Yes, he was killed 
about tea days ago. He must have been a good 
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sort, the right kind. She showed me the last 
letter he wrote her. IVe no business telling you 
all this; for, you see, Fm the only one that's al- 
lowed to know it around here. I don't suppose 
she would ever have told me anything; but I 
was so near done up when they brought me in, 
and she's had to nurse me along, almost night 
and day, and be such a sort of second sister, 
mother, j^ell, I don't know what you would call 
it, that we became sort of pretty good friends, 
and so, when late one night she leaned over me 
and I caught tears in her eyes, I knew there was 
something wrong. And so little by little she 
told me her secret. But, to look at her, you would 
never suspect anything, would you ?" 

"Never." 

"She knows how to carry a stiff upper lip, 
doesn't she?" 

"Yes." 

Another of those pauses, chen Billy said : 

"I like that kind of girl." 

A minute later she entered the room with a 
tray and some instruments, and I rose from my 
chair. For a few minutes all three of us chattered 
together. 

"I see he's in good hands," I said, as I turned 

to go. 
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She bowed her head a little and» staring at the 
floor, muttered: "Merci/* 

Before leaving the hospital I ventured upon a 
visit to the surgeon-in-chief, and asked him a 
frank opinion of Billy's condition. He was ai 
stout, rosy man, wearing iron spectacles, some- 
thing more like a German than any Frenchman 
ever ought to be. But he was very affable. Yes, 
Billy was out of danger; but he was much sicker 
than he looked, and in need of great care. As 
for his ever returning to the front, it was out of 
question. For a year or more he would not be 
really well. Henceforth he would be classed as 
"reformed." 

• ••••• •• 

In these days events succeed each other so 
rapidly that one forgets a great deal and over- 
looks much one shouldn't, and I confess that in 
the stress of personal matters I thought no more 
about Billy Lincoln until the sight of Dijon station 
again in the dim light of an early morning, weeks 
afterward, brought him suddenly back to mind. 
On the spur of the moment I decided to get out 
and wait over a train on the chance of finding 
him stili at the hospital in the suburbs. 

He was not there. 

But the little Breton nurse was. 
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•'So you cured Billy, after all?'' 

She smiled and nodded her head. I saw her 
eyts for the first time. There was a very lovely 
sadness in them. 

''Not really cured him/' she said, "but did 
much better by him than we hoped." 

''Splendid! And what's his address now? 
Do you know?" 

"His address!" 

"Yes." 
Why, he's at the front.' 
With the Legion? 
With the Legion.' 
What ! He has gone back again ?' 

"Yes." 

•"But I thought he was to be classed as 're- 
formed'?" 

"He was, but he wouldn't hear of it." 

She smiled and in her voice there was a sudden 
joyous note, as she added: "There was no stopping 
him." 

"Back at the front!" I could only repeat. 
"That is a surprise." 

"Yes," she went on. "And we received an- 
other card from him this morning. He must 
be in the Somme." 

So saying, she drew from her apron-top a post- 
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card and, after glancing at it herself an instant, 
handed it to me with a stiff little gesture. 

"There you are/' 

It was a postal-card of a flock of German 
prisoners. Upon the back was written: ''On 
les aura. Billy." 

I handed her back the card without finding 
anything to say. In silence she replaced the 
card behind' her apron-top, then she looked up 
and said suddenly: 

''He's a man, our friend Billy, isn't he? And 
a real American." 

I acknowledged that he was. 

• ••••••• 

And that's all. Billy is dead now. He died 
out there in the Somme, in the vanguard of the 
attack on Combles. No doubt to many of those 
who knew him he will always be an eccentric, 
quixotic fellow, who threw his life away need- 
lessly. But there was a very likable something 
about him. And, for my part, I confess to feel- 
ing always a strange uneasiness whenever I think 
of him, outstretched there upon the battle-field, 
pointing north up to the last. 
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ALONG the narrow road that wound away 
^ from the trenches there came a group of 
German soldiers. Slowly, stiffly, they sauntered 
along in the hot, dusty sunlight, their rifles in- 
clined at all angles, their gray uniforms frayed 
and dirty, sweat pouring down their faces. Pres- 
ently, as they left the channels in the earth back 
there farther and farther behind, they began to 
hear the faint sound of bells tolling in a distant 
church-tower. They called each other's atten- 
tion and, dribbling out to a general standstill, 
listened a long minute in silence. Early that 
morning in the depths of the trenches they had 
been told how Verdun at last had fallen. At 
the time the news had left many of them sceptical 
or indifferent, but this soft tolling of church-bells 
now over their home-coming was a difFei^nt 
matter. As they moved on again by twos and 
threes, its continual melody somehow gave them 
new heart, refreshed their weary, perspiring 
bodies, and made them vaguely happy — Chappy 
just to be still alive and walking back for a pleas- 
ant rest in the land where grass is green in the 
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Ma}rtime and trees have leaves instead of stick- 
ing up like half-burnt matches. 

All of them belonged to the 128th Prussian In- 
fantry. The Vize-Feldwebel in command was 
a young man named Hofmann. By reason of 
his intelligence, his knowledge of French, his de- 
votion to duty, he had risen from the ranks. 
Many months ago, in the days when such things 
were possible, he was a bank clerk in Danzig. 
As he walked along now in front of his men the 
merry sound of the bells helped him also. It 
carried him back into the past and brought up 
pleasant memories. Finally, he remembered with 
an oath that day when he had at last gone off 
seriously to war. Then war had seemed to be 
like a huge manoeuvre with just a spice of danger 
thrown in to make it exciting, something to be 
borne solidly on one's back, if you will, yet an 
honorable duty. Now he knew what war was 
like. He knew now that war was like nothing 
else in the world. In fact, war was only a term 
used by a lot of writers and politicians. Bah ! 
if the day ever came when they could escape 
from this hell, they would all of them go back 
into the cities and call things by their right name. 

But as he walked along, the Vize-Feldwebel 
began to listen to the bells with a certain emo* 
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tion. After all, if it were really trae that Verdun 
had fallen, then it was just possible that this 
was the beginning of the end. Under such a 
blow, how could these damned Frenchmen hold 
together much longer? Yes; here perhaps, after 
all, was the end in sight. It must be so. Heaven 
knew, even they themselves could not go on for- 
ever like this ! 

The road across the fields joined a broad high- 
way that came in from Peronne and curved up 
sharply over a rise of land to the village there, 
where they were returning and where the bells 
now seemed to be ringing louder and louder. 
Down through a sort of hollow here there tum- 
bled a large brook. The bridge across was evi- 
dently a favorite target for French gunners, for 
there were seared yellow spots everywhere in 
the vegetation, great holes in the fields round 
about, and the stone parapet itself was chipped 
and pounded down to a jagged line of rock. And 
yet the water below ran clear and strong, sparkled 
in one's eye as the only thing untouched by war, 
and in its busy gurgle gave subtle promises of 
better days to come. The men welcomed it 
like an old friend. They strung themselves out 
along its length, sprawled upon their stomachs, 

drank their fill, and soaked their heads. Several 
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even filled their water-bottles and, holding open 
their shirts, let the water gulp out upon their 
necks and chests. When all had climbed back 
on the road, they sauntered on once more, re- 
freshed and noisy. Hofmann scowled at them. 
He told them to form up more smartly and not 
walk like a lot of Englishmen. 

As the troop approached the village a gray 
automobile appeared upon the road ahead. Pos- 
sibly some man of rank I Hofmann determined 
in any case to take no chances. He sang out 
sharply to the men. Quickly helmets were put 
on, tunics buttoned up, rifles shouldered; then 
the ranks moved forward, rows of legs thumping 
out that brisk stride of eighty centimetres, arms 
swinging back in unison. Hofmann proudly 
set them the pace: thus do Prussian infantry 
march after endless days and nights of fighting 
in the trenches. Swiftly, silently, the auto shot 
down upon them before a whirling cloud of dust: 
a powerful Mercedes, two officers alone in the 
front seat. Just as Hofmann was about to salute 
he had to jump quickly aside to save himself 
from being run over, and so with many behind 
him. As the men, broken up and clinging close 
to each other, turned their faces against the 

rain of dust and watched the car go bouncing 
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down the hill like a gray rubber ball, an angry 
murmur rose from them. And a voice growled: 

"So we are only fit to be killed one way or 
another ! " 

The village had its usual dirty aspect. And 
there stood the church, doors now closed, tower 
rising up in blank silence, as if its bells had never 
rung out at all and the tolling they had just heard 
was the tolling of bells back there across the 
Rhine, tolling, softly tolling, for them to come 
home. 

Although many of the original inhabitants 
still lingered in their homesteads, the whole 
place had been worn out by the continual pas- 
sage and residence of troops. To and from its 
shelter the ebb and flow of thousands of Ger- 
man soldiers had gone on now for nearly two 
years; and meanwhile trucks and automobiles 
and artillery-wagons and horses' hoofs had torn 
up its streets and all its open plots of earth. As 
for its houses, they had been little by little stripped 
of most of their valuables until their squalid in- 
teriors, seen through the frame of their dirty 
doorways, appeared to be empty of everything ex- 
cept swarms of flies. On turning a comer, Hof- 
mann and his men had to pass single file around 
the crater of a bloody hole where a shell had * 
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landed that very morning and killed some officer 
on his horse. Aged peasants and a few soldiers 
were repairing the damage with pick and shovel. 
Many of the squad scowled angrily and mut- 
tered curses under their breath. They felt that, 
now they had left the trenches behind, they had 
a right to better security than this. 

In the central cantonment the soup kitchens 
were puffing full steam. While the newcomers 
lazily threw oflF their equipment they answered 
the questions fired at them. Of course there 
had been fighting, fighting day and night, worse 
than ever. What the devil did any one think 
they had been doing up there — just catching 
fleas and killing rats? One of the bystanders, 
smoking a pipe, asked if that Rudolph in the 
French trenches who imitated the cockcrow 
regularly eveiy morning at five was still alive. 
Several said they didn't know, but a man hang- 
ing up his coat turned around and said: ''Yes, 
he's there. I heard him this morning." 

Then the man smoking the pipe took it slowly 
out of his mouth and said that, by gad, the next 
time he went up there he was going to get that 
cuss with a hand-grenade or know the reason 
why. 

''That's right," said the other man, rolling up 
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his sleeves, '^yoix go up there and get him. Mean- 
while Fm going to put something else inside my 
stomach besides mud and trench water/' 

fevery one cursed the cooks. There was no 
meat in the soup, not even a piece of dried fish; 
just rice and beans. The cooks answered that 
there was no meat for any one that day, and 
they were lucky even to get what they had; be- 
sides, they had received double their proper 
ration of bread. Fortunately, the soup was hot. 

That same afternoon Hofmann and his section 
were quartered permanently in a small farm on the 
outskirts of the village, and they learned to their 
satisfaction that for the present they were to 
form part of a company detailed to cutting down 
trees in the woods. All winter long French peas- 
ants had been occupied at this task, but for 
some reason the work was not advancing fast 
enough. 

Next day, however, tempests of ill-humor 
swept over the farm. In the first place, Verdun 
had not fallen after all — just one more rumor 
by some unhanged liar, just the same old mess 
they had been in for months. Then that very 
morning a curt order had made them brush up 
uniforms, polish rifles and bayonets, and march 
out as funeral guard of what was left of the officer 
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killed on his horse yesterday* And third, here 
was Von Sprechtler again in command of all of 
them as their captain. When he had been 
woundedi every one had hoped to heaven that 
he had got what was coming to him once for all, 
but here he was back on the job, sterner than 
ever after several weeks of rest and with the 
cross bobbing on his stomach. Then, as if all 
that were not enough, there came a pleasant 
rumor that if they were not going back to the 
trenches right away and were going to work in 
the woods, it was simply that they might " fatten 
up" and form part of an advanced guard for a 
forthcoming attack. Finally, as the last straw, 
there were no letters or parcels from home, and 
but little food between oneself and virtual star- 
vation. It was enough to make one see red. 

But in the days that followed, matters only 
went from bad to worse, and, though these men 
at one time had cheered themselves with the 
idea that they were returning from the trenches 
for a rest, no extensive leisure was ever given 
them. Instead, every morning and every after- 
noon they were promptly driven off into the 
woods like so many slaves to saw and hew and 
haul. As for Hofmann, he lived on as before, 
to glare and curse and bully, keep the whip snap- 
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ping, all as a non-commissioned officer should. 
And yet behind his scowls he shared the thoughts 
of these sullen-looking men. Yes or no, was 
this damnable business ever going to come to 
an end ? Here now was nearly two years of it. 
Why were they going on like this — one week 
fighting amid the rotting flesh of their fallen 
comrades, the next imprisoned in desolate villages 
like convicts ? Had they not won the finest vic- 
tories soldiers had ever won, beating all comers 
to a frazzle ? Then what more could be expected 
of them ? There was a limit. They could not 
conquer the whole world. 

But no answer ever came to such questions, 
only the same remorseless orders to be obeyed. 
And meanwhile the slaughter among them went 
on and on, as if it were all something to be taken 
for granted, a mere question of mathematics. 
It seemed incredible that men could still be found 
to fill up the ranks once more. Of the original 
members of the company there were hardly four 
or five left, including Hofmann himself. For- 
tunately, his friend Karl was one of these. Karl 
also came from Danzig. He was a young mu- 
sician, a would-be composer. Both of them had 
been great pals, and when their regiment had 
inarched off to war they had naturally sworn 
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to stick together as much as possible. And should 
any accident happen to one, the other was to 
write home the news. In the course of these 
long months, while Hofmann had risen to be 
an important non-commissioned officer, Karl 
had never made any effort to leave the ranks. 
War, so he said, was not his business. But the 
old affection was still there; indeed, each was 
for the other now the one link with that outer 
world. And yet these days found them both 
strangely mute. Whenever they were able to 
meet for a little chat, they tried to talk of the 
future, that first meal together, then the voyage 
home, then perhaps a partnership in the moving- 
picture business — for Karl had some grand scheme 
of a closer alliance between the cinema and music 
— but, no matter what the subject, on each oc- 
casion there was always less and less color to their 
dreams, always the war with its black shadow 
hovering closer and closer over them. 

Meanwhile existence was almost maddening in 
its monotony — ^no change, no relief, nothing, just 
a penal servitude. Hofmann came to hate every- 
one, including himself. As for these peasants 
clinging to their homes, his contempt for them 
was beyond bounds. Often the mere sight of 
their sulky, spying eyes infuriated him. For- 
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tunately, the two or three about the farm here 
were rarely to be seen. Before the war the farm 
was run by two brothers and a sister, but now 
that the two brothers were serving in the French 
army, the sister carried on the work alone. She 
was a busy, scowling young woman commonly 
referred to as "Marianne.^* To help her there 
was an old man, Pere Victor, and a middle-aged 
woman, Clementine, with her daughter, Gisele. 

Often Hofmann half wished himself back in 
the trenches. In the trenches there was always 
a chance that one might be wounded and packed 
off home. And if death came — ^well, what was 
this life here anyway but slow death ? In fact, 
life for all of them up here was nothing but a 
disease, a fatal disease that simply lasted longer 
in some cases than in others. 

One Sunday afternoon Hofmann stopped and 
stared at this woman, Marianne, as she leant 
over and chopped up some nettles for a couple 
of ducks she had been ordered to raise for the 
colonel's table. He had at last received a pack- 
age from home, and he was smoking an expensive 
cigar, and he had had a good something to drink, 
and he felt in a liberal mood. Moreover, on closer 
inspection there was something in this woman, 
French peasant though she was, that reminded 
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him of his own womankind, and he saw now 
that despite her shabby clothing she had a good 
figure. He sauntered nearer. He felt of a sudden 
very condescending. After a few minutes he 
asked her if she ever received any word from 
her brothers. 

She stopped chopping and looked up at him 
with a scowl. 

"Mon Dieul What difference does that make 
to you?" 

"Oh, no particular difference! But is there 
any reason why we shouldn't talk together ? " 

**None; if only we had the slightest thing to 
say to each other." 

He offered no reply to this, simply stood there 
and puffed his cigar, while a hot sunlight beat 
upon his back with a pleasant warmth. The 
situation amused him. So she would have noth- 
ing to do with him, this fine creature? Well, 
they would see about that. Here was something 
worth looking into; a little problem to distract 
one's boredom with. 

That same evening he entered the farm kitchen 
and sat down without a word among the four of 
them there. At first there was a painful silence. 
Evidently they resented this intrusion into their 
last citadel, for every other yard of room in the 
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farm was occupied by the soldiers. He made 
up his mind to put them right upon this point 
first, show them that he was not so bad as they 
imagined. He began with Gisele. He took the 
small girl between his knees and asked her how 
old she was. Then he told her that his youngest 
sister was also just thirteen. 

At that moment Marianne rose from the table 
and left the room. But he did not mind. For 
this once he would win over her companions. 
That done, she would be all alone before him. 

"A lot of June-bugs this year!" he went on 
glibly. "Is there no way of killing them?** 

"Shake the trees: that's the only way I know 
of," answered Clementme. 

"Or cut the trees down," added Pere Victor. 
"Over there on the plains where there are no 
trees, they're no June-bugs." 

Clementine sniffed at this remark. "Well, 
which are more important, trees or June-bugs?" 

The old man ignored her. He turned about 
and glanced at Hofmann. "Adjutant," he said, 
with a look of quiet amusement, "let me tell 
you som^^hing. I used to own some trees down 
there where all your soldiers are hewing. Well, 
just before the war broke out, I cut them all 
down and sold every cord." 
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Hofmann stared at him a moment, then turned 
back to Qementine. Was there no bird that 
destroyed June-bugs ? Clementine shook her 
head. Not that she knew of. Then Gisele said: 
*'l think I saw a crow chasing one the other 
day!'' 

''My poor child I" Clementine sighed, as she 
rose to go to the stove. "Just as if crows hadn't 
enough to eat these days without chasing June- 
bugs." 

Hofmann promptly returned the neict evening 
at the same hour, and so on regularly for a week 
or more. Clementine and the old man un- 
doubtedly welcomed the situation. They asked 
him all manner of questions. Was America going 
to declare war? What then would happen to 
their food supply? Would the Spaniards alone 
be able to keep it up ? Was there any likelihood 
of their being evacuated ? If so, where else could 
they ever hope to find a new home ? How long 
would the war last ? 

He answered all their questions with a mili- 
tary conciseness, one eye on Marianne. Above 
all, he enjoyed answering Pere Victor's references 
to the war of 1870. It gave him a delightful 
sense of power. Metzl Sedan I The rotten 

equipment! And always Pere Victor sat there 
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and nodded his head gloomily and confessed 
that they were sold from the start. 

Still Marianne for her part never answered a 
word, just a few syllables to her compatriots, 
and nothing else. If she tolerated his presence, 
it was because she had to. He realized he was 
making no progress toward that friendship with 
her. He grew angry, the more so as everything 
about her began to attract him now. Yes, she 
was a fine morsel of a woman, and in her eyes 
there was a keen devil-may-care calmness that 
fascinated him. He had exerted all his tact, 
must he use other means? Then one evening 
he caught the whole secret of her attitude — a 
profound contempt for him, the Prussian. 

The idea fastened upon him like a leech. What 
abominable stupidity! As if Prussians were not 
as good as, not to say better than, any one else ! 
At once he wanted to have the whole subject 
out with her, force his reasons upon her, and, 
after that, forgetting all such nonsense, they 
would become good friends. But, try as he would, 
her contemptuous indifference remained there be- 
fore him, as if it were a silent truth in her proof 
against all onslaughts. He was a Prussian ! 

Three more shells now fell into the village — 
a soldier and two civilians killed, several injured^ 
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serious or not ? If so> how could she be so stupid ? 
But this just showed the mentality of these 
people, ready to believe any nonsense about the 
German army provided it was wild enough. 

"The tower was blown up by us to remove a 
target for the French artillery to shoot by." 

No one answered him — an unpleasant silence; 
then he turned around just in time to catch Pere 
Victor winking solemnly at Clementine. 

"Well," he protested, "it's the truth Fm 
telling you." 

The old man shrugged his shoulders stupidly. 
With that there was a burst of laughter, and 
Marianne left the room. 

Afterward in the woods, while the men moved 
about slowly, cursing now at each other, now 
at the mosquitoes, now at fate, destiny, or who- 
ever had brought them into this mess, Hofmann 
tried to believe he had given her her first lesson. 
The sound of that laughter, however, rang un- 
pleasantly in his ears. What did she mean by 
mocking him thus ? It was unheard of — and yet 
it had become a personal matter now. He de- 
cided to try new tactics. 

Since she was shabbily dressed he brought 
her four yards of blue cloth he obtained from 
the quartermaster. She tore the string off the 
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Next Sunday huge shells fell full upon the 
village every three minutes, one after the other, 
for over half an hour. Result, several fires started, 
broken glass everywhere, clouds of smoke and 
dust, many wounded, several killed; in short, 
a regular bombardment, and, for the wise, a 
direct notice to quit. 

The farm escaped untouched — only a few 
windows broken. But the excitement was in- 
tense. Soldiers, civilians, everybody, scurried 
underground. There were two large cellars 
down there under the farm-buildings, two large 
cellars with pillars and arches, relic of some pre- 
historic chapel. 

When it was all over, every one set to work 
making preparations for the next volley. No 
wood-cutting that day for the men; instead, ram- 
parts to be made and communicating channels 
to be dug everywhere throughout the village. 
Rumors ran that the whole civil population 
were now going to be evacuated. 

Marianne laughed at the rumors. Evacuate 
them indeed! Then what would happen to the 
village if all the civilians were taken away ? And 
she went on busily with her preparations. Chairs, 
tables, dishes, buckets, kindling wood, candles, 
blankets, mattresses, all must be carried dovm. 
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And afterward there was also the small cellar 
under the goat-shed to be cleaned out in case of 
need: one could never tell. Now and then Hof- 
mann lent her a hand. It was a queer sensation 
for him, working with her thus, elbow to elbow. 
Once when they were alone in the darkness of 
the inner cave and she said to him, ''Put that 
table here under the vent-hole," he answered, 
as he followed her instructions, ''I suppose you 
think now you can make me do anything you 
like?" 

"Oh, la! la!" she exclaimed, "you or an- 
other." 

He gave her a half-angry, half-playful shove 
with his shoulder. She turned upon him. 

"Now, then, what's the matter with you! 
Can't you stand up straight?" 

The same day the wood-cutting was definitely 
postponed and, since one of the large Austrian 
howitzers was now coming up, Hofmann and his 
section were ordered to prepare the cement 
foundations and ammunition-runs. The site 
chosen was only a few hundred yards to the 
right of the farm, the small hollow among the 
crumbling walls of what was once a house in the 
fields. Nevertheless, there was a stupendous 

amount of digging to be done, and much grum- 
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bling and cursing again among the men. What 
were the artillery doing anyway that they could 
not take care of their business ? And the sappers ? 
Moreover, all disapproved of this approach of 
heavy artillery. They said that it was much 
too near the front, and they knew that the ap- 
proach of heavy artillery always foretold a climax 
of some sort. 

The men were now in and out of the farm all 
the time. They infuriated Hofmann more and 
more. Yes; they were all she implied they were, 
a brutal, thieving, lying, vicious lot. God, if 
the people praying in the churches back there 
for their soldier boys only knew one-tenth of 
the truth of what their soldier boys had become I 
And the great trouble now was that there was 
nothing to hold them. To be sure, the grip was 
still there upon them, firm and merciless; but 
continual living in the presence of death had 
lessened the fear of it. And in the early days, 
when it had carried them buoyantly through the 
cities where wine and women and food waited for 
them in plenty, it had seemed a wondrous thing; 
but now that it had brought them down from one 
deception to another to abandon them apparently 
upon this God-forsaken, shell-swept plain, it had 
lost much of its meaning. Hofmann performed 
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his duties now like an automaton, numb to every- 
thing except the thought of returning to that 
farm kitchen. He did not attempt to deny it: 
her friendship had become essential to him. A 
woman softens and brightens a man's existence. 
And in such a hell as this a woman was nothing 
less than a godsend. 

Yet at times she persisted in her open, defiant 
abuse of his race. It seemed to be her price for 
the queer relationship that was drawing them 
together. The more he sought her company the 
more she pounded him with facts, threw in his 
face all the misery that had been brought upon 
them, and ever spoke with a fine confidence of 
a forthcoming doom and eternal damnation. At 
first he rebelled a little at this. Then he learnt 
to overlook even that, knowing instinctively that 
every time he kept his silence he came closer to 
her. 

One morning all eyes watched a squadron of 
aeroplanes ofi^ to locate hostile cannon. But 
hardly had they dwindled down to so many 
specks upon the sky than other specks appeared 
among them^ and the skies became flaked here 
and there with little puiFs of smoke. Though 
one could not distinguish sound against that 
thundering background, it was apparent that a 
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fight was on. Soon the specks fell apart in twos 
and threes and some canted sharply off like 
hawks let down the wind. Then one came sail- 
ing back. It came sailing back lower and bwer 
until suddenly a great murmur went up from the 
village, and machine-guns began to buzz. Yes, 
there distinctly were the French colors under the 
wings. Lower and lower it rumbled as if it were 
going to land among them, and every one began 
to hide in doorways; then there it was turning 
round and shooting up now higher and higher 
while the sun glittered on its copper belly, and 
word ran that the aviator had been taking photo- 
graphs. It was generally considered a bad omen. 
They were under surveillance. The approach of 
the Austrian howitzer must be suspected. But 
when Hofmann turned around he found Marianne 
standing there, tears of excitement in her eyes. 

So the shells kept on dropping among them: 
never a regular bombardment, but always one 
or two a day, sometimes wide, sometimes near, 
sometimes just at lunch time, sometimes in the 
middle of the night. And one had to live now 
continually within reach of the cellar entrance. 
And, whatever life had been before, it was rapidly 
becoming trebly worse. Once a shell fell upon 
a cart-load of sausages just arrived and scattered 
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them far and wide. Such swearing and fighting 
were never seen before; a flame of open rebellion 
burst forth. 

Rainy days followed after that: a horrible 
spell of weather, an ever-increasing sense of gloom 
that even a great sea victory and Kitchener's 
death could not alleviate; scowls and haggard 
faces, and among the civilian population some 
sorrowfully in mourning and others fainting of 
hunger; misery spreading like a blight, and always 
the cannonade swelling louder and louder like ap- 
proaching thunder. Then came the news that 
Verdun was falling. This time surely no lie: 
the forts of Vaux, Fleury, Thiaumont all taken; 
only a few furlongs more. 

Hofmann passed the news on to Marianne. 
For answer she cocked her head over toward 
their own horizon. "And that over there?" she 
asked quietly. 

He did not reply for some time, but stood 
there stolidly listening. It certainly was an awful 
racket. Finally, he remarked nonchalantly: 

"They say it's like that all the way from here 
to Lille.'' 

She laughed harshly. 

"And what's here to stop them when they 

come ? " 
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"One victory is worth another/' 

She shook her finger at him with a condescend- 
ing air. 

"There's this difference. Your victories are 
just thefts of putrid strips of soil; while ours, 
ours, when it comes — ^well, my fine Prussco, it'll 
let you go home: that is to say, if you still possess 
your skin." 

He scowled wearily: she might be right. Ver- 
dun might fall, but here right before them what 
was going to happen? Well, for months and 
months they had laughed at these slow and 
clumsy EngUsh, but for months and months 
they had simply been acting before each other. 
For each of them these same Englishmen were 
becoming a perpetual nightmare, a threatening 
avalanche and, yes, even if they blocked it mo- 
mentarily, how many of them here would be left 
to tell the tale! And if the English once got 
through, then God help the villages back there 
when they and particularly these savage French- 
men, with a thirst for revenge of some fortyK>dd 
years, rushed in. 

Bah! yes; victories for putrid strips of soil! 
He was sick of them. He was sick of everything. 
And he grew nervous, restless; the cannon now 
seemed literally to beat upon his nerves. Why 
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didn't they launch their infernal attack? Why 
waste their shells on nothing? And he re- 
membered now the prisoners he had seen the 
other day: their cheeky, aggressive bearing, all 
quietly smiling a nasty self-confidence. 

In a swirl of depression he abandoned all past 
hopes and ambitions and centred his thoughts on 
Marianne. Yes; she was right. Death for all 
of them up here, sooner or later. 

The next day Karl took him aside and in a 
tense, anxious voice warned him secretly that 
the men were on the verge of rebellion. Some- 
thing ought to be done. And this never-ending 
cannon fire creeping up on them — did it really 
mean that the English and the French were at 
last going to attack ? What had he heard ? 

Hofmann laughed cynically. 

"So you think anything we do now matters 
very much ! *' 

"What do you mean ?** 

Hofmann just shrugged his shoulders and let 
his manner imply the rest. But Karl was of too 
nervous a temperament to let the question stand 
thus. He came abruptly to the point. 

"You don't mean to say that you think — you 
think they're going to winl" 

Another shrug. 
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"Yes and no — or, rather, Fve simply given up 
thinking." 

Karl stared at him with wild, scowling eyes; 
already the poison of it began to work in him. 
He became a little breathless. 

"And all weVe done all these months, all. 
weVe sufFered for, all our victories " 

"Pooh! Just victories of putrid strips of 
soil I" 

Karl said nothing. He stood there dum- 
founded. Slowly tears came into his eyes. Hof- 
mann sauntered away. 

Hunger now was the worst evil. For five days 
no food had arrived in the village, not even the 
American relief — ^nothing. Fortunately, Hofmann 
was able to obtain some meat from a dead 
artillery horse. He took it surreptitiously to 
Marianne. They planned a meal together. 

The great trouble was the smell of the cook- 
ing. Hofmann had to keep watch himself, seated 
in the doorway, nominally making a baby-car- 
riage for Gisele out of an old wicker chair. But 
at last all was ready: steak, new potatoes stolen 
from the fields, asparagus, and, to pledge the 
general confidence in each other and give them 
courage for the future, two bottles of wine that 

Pere Victor unearthed mysteriously — in short, 
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the first square meal any of them had eaten in a 
twelvemonth. 

It was just as they had nearly finished that the 
shell came. In fact, Gisele had slipped away 
from the table to go out into the courtyard to 
play with her new baby-carriage, and her mother 
had cried out to her from habit: "Gisele, will 
you come in here at once, before you get killed ! " 
And as the little girl was slow in coming, Hof- 
mann had risen to fetch her and incidentally 
close the door. He had hardly got her over the 
threshold when the whole farm seemed to blow 
up and the room shook convulsively as if trembling 
under the lash of steel that struck the walls out- 
side. A fine opaque cloud everywhere, Hofmann 
and Gisele thrown flat upon the floor I Then 
out of the blind terror of that first moment came 
Clementine. With a scream she bent over her 
daughter. Finding her unharmed, she pulled 
her to her feet and suddenly began to slap her 
over the head: "You will, will you? Well, take 
that and that ! " 

Hofmann intervened. Like a flash Clementine 

turned and tried to strike him. Not succeeding, 

she gathered her daughter close to her and fiercely 

heaped curses upon the stranger and his brethren, 

a filthy gang of bullies, robbers, and assassins^ 
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dirty cowards only fit to hide behind women and 
children. Marianne drew her aside. It was 
not Hofmann's fault. And hadn't he just saved 
Gisele's life i 

Pere Victor, now in the doorway, beckoned to 
them excitedly: "Mustn't stay here. Quick 
down cellar before the next one.'' 

Heads bent down, they dashed through the 
nauseous black fog outside. Then at the cellar 
entrance Marianne stopped abruptly. 

''The bottles and the dishes! We cannot 
leave them like that for every one to see." 

She turned back. Hofmann followed her. 
An unpleasant smell of sulphur in the kitchen. 
Quickly she shoved all traces of their meal out 
of sight. The small piece of steak that was left 
she put high on a shelf in the next room. 

"No one will see it there." 

But when she turned to step down from the 
chair Hofmann caught her. He caught her in his 
arms and held her tight to him. They swayed 
in silence until her head reached the wall, then 
he leaned forward and kissed her. Her cheek 
was soft. It was warm with wine. He kissed her 
again and, though her eyes were closed, he felt 
her lips upon his face. Then of a sudden she was 
no longer limp and resisting, but struggling with 
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all her might. Her eyts gleamed with excite- 
ment. Her teeth were set. He could not kiss 
her again. With a surprising force she shoved 
her hand against his throat and held him off 
and muttered laughingly: 
"Now then, Prussian, no atrocities.'* 
He made no reply, just released his hold on 
her. Her hair was in a wild jumble and she was 
dressed almost in rags, but in her glittering, fear- 
less eyes and smooth, tanned cheeks there was 
something for him that made her uncannily 
beautiful. As she straightened out her blouse 
she said with the same laugh: 

"Well, if that's the way men treat women in 
your country, it's a pretty business." 

Something urged him to seize her in his arms 
once more: then she would be his forever. But 
he did not want to offend her in any way; he 
wanted to give her his love as a man should. 
Gently he took one of her hands and held it in 
both his. For k moment they stood there look- 
ing at each other, then unexpectedly she snatched 
her hand away. 
"Come; what's all this? Be serious." 
So for some reason he let her go, and a few 
minutes later they wei« down in the cellar with 
all the others. 
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The shell had injured no one, but it had landed 
full upon the goat-shed and, destroying it com- 
pletely, killed the two animals there. And it 
was their first shell — a very important thing. 
While every one was waiting in the two cellars, 
uncertain whether all danger had passed, a mem- 
ber of the medical corps appeared with masks for 
the civil population. They tried them on at 
once. Marianne tumed and poked her mask 
against Hofmann's face, as mudh as to say: 
•*'Kiss me, if you like.** 

Next morning there were no shells, nothing — 
one of those strange, silent intervals. The wide, 
lonely fields under their towering clouds seemed 
to be like a huge, empty ring with the two fighters 
resting in each comer scowling at each other 
and wondering which would give in first. 

But now Hofmann was ordered^ to take his 
Gecti(Hi a mile or two into the valley and help 
bring up the giant howitzer. Once more the 
men sulked and cursed. And to increase their 
uneasiness another French aviator had flown low 
over the village in the first hours of the dawn. 
Some said that he had been ^hot down, but others 
denied this. They had seen him rise out of the 
fields again before any could capture him. What 
were the anti-aircraft doing ? The same old story. 
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However, the sight of the giant howitzer wrung 
from all of them a certain approbation. Here 
under its formidable shadow, they felt less de- 
pendent upon each other. With such a friend 
behind one, one might perhaps go farther than 
one had imagined. As for the Austrian atten- 
dants, they moved swiftly and silently about the 
colossus like Buddhist priests before some altar. 
At last everything was ready, and Hofmann and 
his men were shown the boards and ropes and 
pulleys. So the voyage began, and while some 
placed the boards under the wheels and waited 
for the huge mass to crunch over them, others 
drove in more stakes and made the pulleys creak 
and groan. 

All the afternoon they worked, but before the 
gun was in place the skies up there over the 
village suddenly broke again; and now came a 
perfect deluge of shells, not one every three 
minutes, but six or more a minute and from 
every quarter of the distant horizon. God help 
any caught in such a storm I At first those about 
the howitzer had dashed for cover — consterna- 
tion, indignation, and the cannon fully exposed 
except for a few branches hastily thrown over 
it.. But presently every one began to smile. A 
typical French blunder! Although they had 
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been forewarned by their aeroplanes, yet their 
Gallic impatience had got the better of them. 
Here was the object of all their wrath, squatting 
a safe quarter of a mile away calmly waiting its 
turn. 

But the bombardment went on and on, one 
hour, two hours, a continual deafening roar of 
sound. At last Hofmann could stand it no longer. 
He sought out Von Sprechtler, suggested some 
unimportant errand, and hurried back toward 
the village. He must go up there, find her in 
that hell if she were still alive. 

Clouds of smoke were reeling away, huge ex- 
plosions following regularly one after the other, 
night settling down all around like the end of 
the world. He darted . along, one thought only 
in his mind. There was scarcely any village 
left: just a jumble of smoking, stinking ruins, 
ghastly in that evening light; here burning with 
bright flames, there smothered under filthy layers 
of dark smoke; the street littered with stones 
and refuse; a great thrashing-machine driven 
through a wall; roofs, the tiles shaken off them 
and beams tumbled about like jackstraws, and 
no living thing in sight except a dog slowly moving 
from house to house. Once as Hofmann went 
along, shoulder close to a bit of wall, a great slab 
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of masonry just ahead slanted over suddenly 
and fell with a mighty crash; then, while stones 
and bricks rolled out of the dust into the middle 
of the street and he stood there crouched over, 
a back-breaking thunderclap burst right over 
him, tore the air out of his mouth and nostrils 
and sent his blood jumping. He staggered on, 
and with it all came eventually into the farm- 
yard through charred doorways and tragic ruins 
— scarcely anything left; a horrible desolation; 
more bright, venomous little flames everywhere 
busy with their prey. Frantic now, he pulled 
the debris off the cellar entrance and stumbled 
down the steps into the damp blackness. Not a 
sound, no answer, just a dull echo that struck 
him like a punch over the heart. 

He climbed back the curving steps, hands now 
on one wall, now on the other, and slowly stepped 
out once more into that cruel, hideous twilight. 
A few minutes later in the ruins of the kitchen 
he came upon a human figure — Gisele. 

He lifted the rigid little limbs in his arms and 
carried her back. One of the hands clutched a 
piece of wood — part of the handle of the baby- 
carriage. The cellar seemed glacial now. He 
placed the small body upon one of the straw 
couches down there and covered it with a blanket. 
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Then he lit a candle and sat there upon a chair, 
senseless, overcome. 

When at last he heard sabots come clacking 
heavily down the steps, he would not believe it 
was this woman his heart was yearning so ter- 
ribly for. Yet it was she, and as she advanced 
now into the rays of the candle-light he rose to 
meet her with a wild cry: 

"Marianne I*' 

She shoved him brusquely aside. 

"What have you done with her?" 

He could not answer. She transfixed him. 
Her pallor was awful, and her eyes were cold as 
death itself. Then she moved of her own accord 
to the couch. She stood there in silence, her 
back to him. He did not move. Finally, she 
turned around. 

"We must make a coflin." 

In the comer of the first cellar there were some 
empty boxes, dumped there to serve as kindling- 
wood in case of need. She chose the largest. 
He carried it back. Then they wrapped up the 
body of the small girl and, without trying to 
straighten out her limbs, packed her in the box* 

"Dig.'' 

"Where?" he asked. 

"There in the comer; anywhere.** 
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He began digging in the comer she had in- 
dicated. It was slow work, hard work; the soil 
was packed so tight. She had placed the candle 
on a table comer over the box and was now kneel- 
ing there. Once he heard a noise^ and he knew 
she was weeping. But finally his back became 
so tired he had to straighten up stiffly and take 
a rest. She looked across at him. 

"Is it finished?" 

"Not yet. Where are the others?" 

"Dead." 

The news did not aflFect him much. It was 
to be expected. 

"And you?", 

"I I Well, you see me — ^I'm still alive." 

Then as he went on digging, it was she who 
spoke first. 

"Where's that famous cannon of yours?' 

There was a nasty sneer in her voice. 

"Down in the hollow there, waiting for the 
storm to blow over." 

"Which hollow?" 

"The hollow on the road to the railroad- 
station." 

The candle bumed out. Another had to be 
lit. Then at last the hole was big enoughs After 
they had placed a layer of boards on top of the 
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holding a basket. After he had turned over flat 
on his stomach and buried his face in his arms, 
he told the woman to stop crying. But the woman 
did not obey him; softly she went on crying. 
Then there were yells and moans and figures 
moving around and an awful smell of smoke and 
gas. He sat up suddenly. Daylight streaming 
down the steps, a smoky daylight; frightful ex- 
plosions all around overhead. He rose instinc- 
tively to his feet. He went into the inner cave. 
A candle flickered over a table; many people 
in the shadows; several Austrian artillerymen; 
and there, come now to hold a tin cup over the 
candle flame, Marianne. He went toward her 
in the darkened light. But before he could manage 
to reach her, her shadow fell from the vaulted 
walls and the light flared out again. She had 
left the table and was offering the contents of 
the cup to a baby in the corner. He stood there 
motionless. He saw now that the farther end 
of the cave was all broken in and only boards 
and bits of sacking clumsily blocked up the en- 
trance. He heard some of the Austrian artillery- 
men talking. Two of them could speak a little 
pidgin-French. They said they did not care 
what happened, whether they remained Aus- 

trians or became Frenchmen or Chinese, pro- 
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vided they ever got away from this hell and went 
back home again. In any case, their howitzer 
was smashed now to pieces and there was nothing 
more for them to do. With that the conversa- 
tion became general, just like one large family 
together. All seemed to be agreed that none of 
the poor anywhere wanted this war, that it was 
simply the rich who wanted it. Yes, and after 
the war was over, Austrians, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, all of them who had risked their necks 
that the rich might keep what they had, all of 
them would go back and make the rich foot the 
bills. A little later came an extra loud explosion 
that seemed to break right through the vault of 
the cellar; mothers threw themselves over chil- 
dren to protect them with their bodies, more of 
that nauseating smoke poured in, many put on 
masks and sat there with a strange immobility 
like hooded members of some secret rite, and 
Hofmann at last realized dully that it was all 
worse than he had thought — death hunting for 
them all down there. He tried to move closer 
to Mamanne, but she and an Austrian with a 
black beard were busy over a small boy. The 
stricken mother was sitting beside them. The 
little boy was lying there so still because a big 
stone had fallen down from the vault upon his 
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chest. Once or twice he opened his eyes and 
kept them on his mother, while she held his hand, 
as if he counted on her to stop his suffering. Bui 
even while Marianne and the Austrian were 
trying to move the little fellow into a more com- 
fortable pdsition, his eyes became frightened 
again and, gasping violently for breath, he died. 
The next instant a terrific thunderbolt rent the 
sacking over the open comer, the cellar wall 
shook, the candle went out, and for a long minute 
there was nothing but smoke and screams of 
anguish and fright, and the noise of earth and 
stones ever trickling down. 

When at last the smoke had drifted away and 
some one had replaced the sacking and more 
boards over the opening and others had relit the 
candle, they found the Austrian with the black 
beard moaning upon the cellar floor. Before 
any one could get his coat off and find the wound 
in his back where aH the blood was coming from, 
he, too, gave a few twitches and suddenly became 
very still and silent. Then the sight of him 
lying there dead made several of the French- 
women cry, for they knew he was a good man, 
even though he was an Austrian, and he must 
have been a nice husband and a nice father. Yes, 
he was only just dead; as yet the wife back there 
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thought he was still alive, but from now on, 
slowly for days and weeks, perhaps for months, 
the news of his death would travel back until 
at last it found her out, children at her skirts, 
and struck her down. 

However, while those in the first cellar cringed 
away from the open steps and those in the second 
cellar cringed away from the exposed comer, 
and all lived every minute in expectation of 
death, the bombardment curiously ceased, and, 
though they waited a long time, it did not begin 
again. Then Hofmann saw Marianne going up 
the steps. He went after her. He caught her 
at the turn. He seized her by the arm. 

"Marianne!" 

She snatched her elbow away. 

"Where are you going?" he asked. 

"Look here, can't I take a step without you 
always following me ? " 

And she glared at him furiously; then of a 
sudden she dropped her tyes and said with an 
impatient shrug: 

"Bah! All those women down there crying 
their heads off over an Austrian, they disgust 
me. As if he hadn't done his best to kill all the 
Frenchmen he could ! " 

Emotion welled up in him. In a low voice 
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he told her that he, too^ was disgusted with the 
Austrians, a miserable lot of Socialists. He of- 
fered to help her escape. She need only walk 
out of the village with him toward the rear, and 
he would see that she got a passport. He was 
feeling groggy from a blow he had received on 
the head and should be classed as wounded. So 
they would both be transferred out of this hell, 
and she might even find a home at his mother's 
in Danzig; and, though she was French and he 
was German, thus would they bury all their 
differences and some day forget war and all its 
horrors. God, yts^ war was an awful thing — 
people who had no real quarrel with each other 
killing each other just to keep different political 
cliques in power. Look at the misery it brought. 
Yes, he saw it all; a thousand times now were 
they of the same opinion. 

As he talked on she had stood there, one foot 
on the next step, that old impatient scowl on her 
face, as if she were only half listening to him, 
but now she interrupted him. 

"My opinion! Do you think because you've 
come here and bled us like this and burned our 
homes that weVe had enough? Never! We 
— ^we fight for a reason, and the reason still exists, 
even under all our dead and suffering. So a little 
patience, then!" 
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She started to move away. Again he seized 
her by the elbow. Even though some one might 
see him, he wished to take her in his arms there 
and then and hold her close to him. Again she 
tore herself away and then savagely shoved him 
down a step. 

" Dirty Boche I Will you leave me alone ? " 

He scowled up at her. 

"Do you understand?*' she went on. "Fve 
had enough of it." 

A second later she had disappeared. He stood 
there a long time without moving, half waiting 
for her to come back. Then, depressed and 
stricken as he was, a vague obstinacy began to 
seize him. What use now leaving her alone? 
And where could she have gone to like this? 
This was not the first time in the last twenty- 
four hours she had disappeared. Then he re- 
membered the little cellar under the goat-shed, 
the cellar he had helped her clean out. It was 
not large, but there was ample room for one or 
two. He started up with an oath. If she had 
gone there, he would go in there, too, and in there 
together he would — well, she might strike him 
again, but she would not drive him out. 

A hot July day, thin wreaths of smoke stream- 
ing up from foul-smelling ruins. Stealthily he 

crept over masses of fallen stones and charred 
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had passed over it. And now here was the bridge 
over the brook completely destroyed, split up 
into a hundred pieces, the pieces, though, still 
there, as if some practical joker had simply taken 
the bridge apart. The men found difficulty in 
crossing the turbulent little stream; they hesi- 
tated; they went around; they made a business 
of waiting for each other for a footing on a favored 
rock, and no one dared say anything to them. 
Yet when all had finally passed over they swung 
back mutely into the old rhythm. 

Hofmann knew now that the man he had seen 
close to her down there under the ruins of the 
goat-shed was no other than a spy. Back in 
the reserve post he had heard officers speak of 
the clever imitation of their own rockets by some 
one hidden in the village, unquestionably an 
observer set down by an aeroplane calmly di- 
recting artillery fire. How else could all those 
shells have gone down into the hollow after the 
howitzer with such unerring purpose and then 
chased it up to its isolated site in the fields and 
as a climax actually sought out the ammunition 
well and blown it up? Hofmann had heard all 
this, listened further to angry wishes for the 
man's discovery and death, but he had not spoken. 
What was the use ? The damage was done now. 
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He would only jeopardize her life. And nothing 
mattered now. 

He had regretted not having killed the fellow 
with his own hands, but that was of no importance 
either. Although this spy had dropped down 
there between them and torn her from him, the 
fellow for all that was not her lover, only one 
more soldier, obeying orders. And had he him- 
self ever been able to take her to him, never 
would they have succeeded in escaping from 
this inferno together, never. All along he had 
been living in a fooFs paradise by her side, try- 
ing to dodge, forget, obscure the truth. Now 
the truth was here before him, unavoidable. 
This was the end. Few of them walking along 
here together would ever return from that mael- 
strom over there. It did not take great intel- 
ligence to see that. Too many guns opposite 
them; too much stupidity here; something gone 
horribly wrong. No doubt their front trenches 
were already taken. For many months he had 
heard the cannon until it had no meaning in his 
ears, but never had he heard anything like this, 
worse even than yesterday, all the western sky 
gurgling like a huge kettle boiling, while even 
down here in the hollows the very silence seemed 
to be trembling expectantly. 
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A little later they crossed a stream of men 
trailing down from "over there." All were 
wounded, just able to walk, wearily supporting 
rough white bandages or raw red wounds, debris 
tossed out of the battle, walking dumbly away 
now, straight ahead, without asking why or 
where. Beyond, upon the narrow-gauge railway 
that followed the road, there waited a string of 
lorries, each lorry bristling with shell points, and 
up in the lead the grotesque little engine tensely 
dribbling out its steam. A handful of silent 
train attendants leaned against the lorries, half 
ashamed of themselves and yet fascinated by 
this sight of others marching forth — how many 
never to return. At last, after a long detour, a 
sharp climb brought the battalion suddenly up 
onto the lowering shell-swept plains. Already, 
only a few hundred yards away, nasty rifts of 
smoke drifted continually across the road. And 
the waves from that gigantic inferno of sound 
ahead met them now with full force, literally 
beat upon their faces. 

The order came to mask. So there was a 
minute's halt, and elbows moved about queerly 
in the air. When the line advanced again it no 
longer flowed with human faces, but with strange 
monsters. Then came the order to run. Slowly^ 
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awkwardly, heavily, the ranks trotted along. 
Here and there now in the fields odd geysers of 
smoke and dirt shot up with brutal suddenness 
apparently without sound and, toppling over 
lazily, rolled away in huge billows close to the 
ground. But soon terrific thunderclaps began to 
resound all around them, nearer and nearer; 
and finally great jagged pieces of steel came 
whistling right over their heads like a vicious 
swing from the very scythe of death itself. 

The long line swarmed out into the fields, and 
the order came to run even faster still. Growls 
went up; if there was all this hurry, why hadn*t 
they been called up sooner? And what for? 
Wholesale slaughter! Geysers on all sides now; 
the fields under spontaneous combustion, holes 
at every step, cries of pain, tottering figures, 
bloody fallen figures, and worse only ahead — a 
wild black storm of hissing steel and smoke. 

Hofmann cursed under his breath and staggered 
on. At this rate they would not even reach the 
third line of trenches; the damned French swine 
must have advanced two miles or more. And 
his head was splitting with pain. He was sick, 
wounded, wounded since yesterday; and at each 
stride he felt like dropping out and throwing 
himself flat. Then of a sudden a perfect squall 
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of steel stnick them — a bewildering tornado that 
threw them up against each other, made ears 
and nostrils bleed, and dozens thumping along 
alive the minute before just in that twinkling 
laid flat* Awful the suddenness of itl The 
hooded ranks trembled in a blind stupor and 
confusion. Men staggered about, hands over 
their heads. But angry cries came of '' Vorwarts 1 
Vorwarts, Deutsche!'' and a deep bass voice 
began to sing and haphazardly the ranks floun- 
dered on. 

Then the very skies broke and, though Hof- 
mann kept on his feet, explosions boxed him over 
the ears into a half coma, men crumpled up under 
him, bodies emptied their contents on the earth, 
unmasked faces foamed at the lips, stumps flopped 
blood about like red paint, and in muddy blood, 
German blood, unmixed blood, he stumbled 
forward, sobbing with rage and exhaustion* The 
whole world had gone mad. All madness, every- 
thing. Suddenly down over their heads, with 
a sweep and a roar and a rush, came a flaming 
aeroplane, under its wings an iron cross. It 
landed twenty yards away and rose up straight 
in the air and stuck there, flaming like a torch. 
And Hofmann turned and lumbered after the 
othetS) straight away over the fields amid the 
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smoke — more squalls, more figures dying, yelling 
for help, one clutching him by the leg until he 
kicked him off, gas, percussions, an unexploded 
shell falling at his very feet, then less smoke, a 
fine new camera, fields fought over, and of a 
sudden a large excavation in the soil — an aban- 
doned quarry. 

Like frantic rabbits the fleeing men scurried 
for cover among the rocks, and hugging the 
earth as best they could in nooks and comers, 
made no other motion. But for the moment 
the shelling swept on deeper across the plains. 
Yet there were strange scenes in the quarry — 
all the realities of war we civilians shudder from : 
along the top, four or five steel cupolas smashed 
open or split apart; below, a line of dugouts 
disembowelled in the volcanic earth; elevator- 
shafts knocked in and twisted out of shape; and 
scattered everywhere the dead. Some just dead, 
some dead three days ago, some outstretched, 
some kneeling over, some sitting up; white 
faces, blue faces, black faces; here among the 
morsels of flesh a trunk and a long leg, there 
just a clawing hand sticking up out of the earth; 
and amid all these a few still living, moaning; 
two bandaging each other stoically; another 
dancing about on a rocky ledge and screaming 
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insanities; and, finally, over all, a dull stifling 
sunlight that warmed the sickly stench, made 
the dirt trickle with green ooze, and sent the 
big blue flies buzzing back and forth between 
the dead and the living. 

Nevertheless, it was very pleasant in the 
quarry — a perfectly luxurious impression of safety 
here for these panic-stricken men. Slowly they 
relaxed their tense muscles, shoved off their 
accoutrements, and stretched themselves deeper 
into oblivion. 

For a long time Hofmann lay there dull and 
senseless. At last he sat up a little and listened 
vaguely to huge shells from distant batteries 
in the rear singing by every so often like trolley- 
cars. Eventually a man appeared in the en- 
trance of the quarry. 

'Any of the 128th down there ?" the man yelled. 
Present,** answered a few weary voices. 

The man went away. Silence again in the 
quany. A Quarter of an hour later Von Sprechtler 
appeared. He strode down the sloping paths dis- 
jointedly. Behind him came a string of sheepish- 
looking men. When he reached the bottom of 
the quarry he cried out: "To arms! Form up 
over there." 

His forehead was covered with blood. He ran 
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his finger along and flicked the blood off as if 
it were perspiration. There was a faint odor of 
ether about him, and he held in his other hand 
a clean white handkerchief. He, too, looked 
very tired. He looked as if a good push in the 
back would send him flat, never to rise again. 
He held his handkerchief under his nose a mo- 
ment and glared about him, then bawled out: 
"To arms!" 

Only one or two of the men rose; of the rest, 
some lay there and pretended to be dead; others 
just sat stupidly, eyes on the ground. With that 
Von Sprechtler put his handkerchief away and 
began to rant and wave his sword about 

"Get up, damn you, get up!*' 

A few more men rose, among them Hofmann. 
Von Sprechtler turned upon him and hammered 
him with orders — back up there into the teeth 
of the gale again, every man of them, and help 
retake lost trenches — ^then he turned about and 
kicked one of the figures prostrate on the ground. 
But the would-be dead man answered with a 
savage kick. It reached Von Sprechtler's shins. 
The man sat up. It was Karl. 

"No,** he snarled; "we're not going back up 

there to be butchered for a few putrid strips of 

soil !" 
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Already Von Sprechtler had turned to Ho£- 
mann. 

"Vizc-Feldwebel, shoot this renegade/' 

Hofmann stared blankly. Then he shook his 
head. 

"No," he said. 

Von Sprechtler turned about like a wasp. He 
snapped his fingers coolly at the men lined up. 

"Unteroffizier, take three men and shoot these 
two. 

For a moment there was a dreadful silence. 
Finally a man stepped in front of the ranks and 
mumbled something. Three other men followed 
him to where Hofmann was standing. 

They took Hofmann and Karl and tied their 
hands back of them. Replacing their masks 
wrong side forward, they set them up against a 
rock. No one spoke. Von Sprechtler walked 
impatiently up and down. Already it was an 
accomplished fact. Then at last they stood 
there all alone, side by side, these two young 
men who had gone forth gayly in their youth to 
fight for the German Empire. 

In Hofmann's tired senses nothing was very 
distinct as he waited there inert, lost in the stifling 
darkness of his mask. Once he lurched instinc- 
tively against the ropes that held him, then he 
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stood passive again and listened vaguely to the 
insane man laughing and shrieking on his ledge 
above somewhere. The noise found an echo in 
his thumping heart. At least to have done one's 
best, more than one's best, day after day, only 
to — Karl's elbow suddenly pressed against his 
own. He answered the pressure under a flood 
of old memories. Then, throwing back his head, 
he began to sing loudly, hoarsely: '^Deutschland — 
Deutschland — fiber alles — fiber alles inder " 
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THEY walked along the dark garden path 
side by side. The night air was soft and 
still, and fragrant with many delicate odors. 
She leaned lightly upon his arm. Neither of them 
spoke. At last they came to the long descending 
flight of stone steps; and there below them, be- 
yond the corridor of massive yew-trees, was the 
flare of the auto waiting in the road. She stopped 
and let her hand slip from his arm. 

"I shan't go any further." 

"No,** he answered. 

So they turned and fac'ed each other, and 
gently he drew her close to him. 

"Good-by, wife." 

"Good-by, dearest." 

He bent over and kissed her. Hands upon 
his shoulders, fingers under the straps of his 
uniform, she answered his kiss with all the ten- 
derness in her soul. 

"Come back to me, Gerald." 

" Right you are." 

There was a moment's silence as they stood 

there close together; then he said: 

*' But if the worst comes, Nell, if I don't come 
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back, if I die out there, don't — ^well, don't grieve 
over me, pity me. Remember that the crisis 
came and I volunteered like a million other 
Englishmen to go out and, if need be, die for the 
old country, and that between ourselves with- 
out pose or swank, I did it willingly. Each of 
us, Nell, has got to die some day, sooner or later^ 
and to die on one's feet, fighting for one's ideals, 
is almost a privilege that " 

''I understand," she muttered, as she kissed 
him again, "I understand 

''And, Gerald, remember on your side that 
your wife wants and means to do her share. 
When you are out there, don't feel you have to 
look back and worry about me. Of course — if 
you, if you are killed — ^then all this life here will 
be at end and there'll be only the memories to 
live for — ^but there won't be any collapse. The 
boys and I will go on hearts proud and courage 
strong " 

Once more they kissed each other. 

"There," he said, "and perhaps I shall come 
back." 

"Yes; I know you will; something tells me 
you will." 

"Good-by, old girl." 

"Good-by, old chap." 
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Their hands unlocked, and he was gone. For 
an instant she followed down the steps after him 
instinctively; then she stopped and watched 
his tall figure descend toward the light. As he 
came into the road she heard him say: ^'All right, 
Wilson! Stay where you are." And she saw 
him with that bend over in the full flare of the 
lamps and swiftly set the engine rumbling. A 
moment later the door banged, the engine rum- 
bled louder, and now there was only a rapidly 
fading circle of light down there. But as she 
stood motionless and listened to the auto whirring 
away at high speed into the distances, she still 
saw him as she had just seen him, lithe figure 
bent over to crank the car. The picture reminded 
her of all his strength and prowess; and of a 
sudden her heart thrilled with joy at the thought 
that it was such men as hers that England had 
to send out to defend her civilization. 

She turned and slowly mounted back through 
the garden. A cold, dismal mist seemed to have 
settled over everything. She shuddered and the 
next moment felt as if she could hardly walk 
along. A great weariness had taken unexpected 
possession of her. She stopped and rested a 
minute. All around her the garden lay still and 
sombre. Once across the heavens above a shoot- 
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ing star fell from the zenith like something il- 
fegical and unreal 

. "Yes, he's gone/' she finally mattered; "it's 
true; he's gone now." 

Eventually he went to Egypt and remained 
there month after month. Polo, shooting, bridge; 
a very pleasant, lazy time; until gradually all 
her anxiety for him passed away and she half 
sympathized with his impatience to be on active 
service. Then there came a long silence, ended 
at last by a nonchalant letter that told her he 
was amid the slaughter upon the shores of the 
Dardanelles. Thereafter for days and days she 
lived through evety hour and minute expecting 
to hear the worst. 

But one by one the letters came to her, reg- 
ularly or irregularly, and he was promoted cap- 
tain and mentioned in despatches, and once 
more her hope and faith slowly returned. Nor 
did he seem to be unhappy. It was the utter 
boredom of it, so he wrote, that was the chief 
evil; if only he were in France, fighting the Ger- 
man brute himself, not this simple-minded Turk, 
against whom it was sometimes hard to keep 
blazing the will to fight. So it went until there 
in the papers one day among the long list of 

wounded was the inscription: '^ Harvey, Gerald, 
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Capt." And when she received the official notice 
she learned that he was wounded in the left leg 
and coming home to England. 

The boats invariably took a long time over 
the voyage; but even so, it seemed as if he would 
never arrive. And the idea that he should be 
so seriously wounded in the leg as to justify his 
being sent home, clouded all the joy of seeing 
him again^ kept her in constant worry. Suppose 
he were actually to lose his leg ! It was a sickening 
thought. She wrote to the War Office and tried 
to obtain more exact information. Continually 
she waited for the postman as of yore on the 
chance that he might have been able to send her 
some word himself. But she remained in un- 
certainty up to the last. Finally another curt 
missive arrived. Her husband was in hospital 
No. 83b, Chelsea; followed the day and the hour 
when she would be "permitted" to visit him. 
Wounds: amputation of the right leg. 

There were three whole days to wait. In- 
cidentally, it was the Easter holidays, and the 
boys were home from school. With pale, nervous 
mien she sat there and talked it over with them. 
At first all their plans seemed nothing but miser- 
able makeshifts. In the end the two boys helped 
her fight down her dismay and even develop a 
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certain resolute optimism. Yes; worse accidents 
might have happened, and how many other men 
were in the same plight. Indeed, hundreds of 
women had lost their husbands entirely. She 
still had hers, and they would never be able to 
take him from her again. 

When the hour came she took the boys with 
her. On the way she had to smile and shake her 
head at George, the eldest; for as a present he 
had bought a box of the favorite cigarettes. She 
herself had forgotten the name. A too profes- 
sional knowledge this, it almost seemed, in a boy 
of fifteen; but it was not the moment to drive 
home any accusation. She merely said: 

''George, your father never smoked until he 
was nineteen, and you and I are very proud of 
him, aren't we?'* 

"Yes," muttered George. 

And Matthew added glibly, in his own way: 
"We're jolly well more proud of him than if he 
had three legs." 

And while George turned around and said: 
"Well, now, that's a silly ass sort of a remark to 
make I" she just smiled upon Matthew her un- 
derstanding. 

There was a large crowd in the anteroom of 
the hospital — relatives waiting; relatives saying 
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good-by; among them a few laughing soldiers, 
limping about on canes, or propped up on crutches, 
or holding a hand swathed in bandages. Mrs. 
Harvey made her way to the desk. Behind its 
broad slant sat a young soldier with an artificial 
hand of bright steel. Between the steel fingers 
he held a fountain pen. He was busy writing 
down the names of newcomers on slips of paper 
and passing the slips through a slit in the wall. 
People watched him with interest and whispered 
to each other their approval. He went on calmly 
with his task, a set, confident smile upon his 
features, all like a music-hall artist performing a 
conjuring trick. 

"What name, please ?*' 

"Captain Gerald Harvey, just in from the 
Dardanelles.'* 

While the steel hand and its fountain pen 
flowed in graceful loops over a fresh sheet of 
paper, she and the boys watched the process 
closely. The writing was a little large,* but it 
was awfully well done. 

The young man took the paper up in his left 
hand and passed it through the slit. 

"A few minutes, madam, and you will be 

called." 

They went over to the opposite comer of the 
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room, where there were some wicker chairs. For 
a time the boys preferred to stand up and gaze 
about them, fidget with their hands, read all the 
notices on the walls. But Mrs. Harvey sat there 
veiy still, chin on her fingers, and glanced at the 
floor. She fek a wild joy coming over her. Her 
man had come home to her mutilated, yes; but 
she was going to be very brave, and she had not 
seen him for so long, and just the mere sight of 
him again, just the mere feel of his hand in hers, 
would be so dear and intimate. The boys had 
turned now to the heap of illustrated papers on 
a table. Those they had already seen, of course, 
they did not look at, but those they hadn't seen 
they went through with a steady attention. 
Presently, Matthew rose from his chair and 
brought her an open page. In silence he pointed 
to a photograph of Major So-and-So playing 
golf with an artificial leg. She took the paper 
from him with a smile and examined the photo- 
graph more closely. When she handed the paper 
back to him, she smiled again and nodded her 
head knowingly. A little later a small boy scout 
came over from the desk, this time to call out her 
name. They could go up: Fourth Floor; Ward 45. 
Beyond the swinging door there was a broad 
winding staircase. There was alio a large ele- 
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vator. Slowly it took them up to the top floor. 
In the corridors up there there were more wounded 
soldiers, and several nurses. A gay sunlight flowed 
in through all the windows. It made everything 
seem doubly bright and clean. As mother and 
sons walked along over the white cement floor 
of the corridors they caught glimpses through 
open doorways of men in pajamas sitting at the 
foot of bedsy flowers on tables, more nurses busy 
with trays or basins. Now and then there came 
the faint odor of tobacco smoke. But presently 
the numbers of the doors no longer followed each 
other as it seemed they should. 

Two orderlies came toward them rolling noise- 
lessly upon its large rollers a white iron bed. 
They held the bed close to the wall to give room 
to Mrs. Harvey and her sons to pass. 

"Pardon me; but could you tell me where 
Ward 45 is?" 

"First corridor to the left, ma'am; last room 
but one." 

"Yes," said the other orderly, "but '45* is out 
on the roof terrace." 

"No, he ain't either. The doc said the sun- 
light was too strong and Barclay's just rolled 
him in again. Down the corridor there, ma'am, 

and the last door but one." 
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The boys went on, but she waited a moment 
longer. 

''Rolled him in, did I understand you to say?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Then he cannot walk yet ?" 

"Well, hardly that, ma'am, him without legs." 

"Without legs I Both legs!" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

She turned and walked away. She heard one 
of the men whisper: "The missus!" She held 
herself upright and walked slowly, steadily. 

But once around the comer in the little corridor 
to the left she had to stop by a window and rest 
her fingers on the sill and turn her face away from 
the boys. Out of doors, the same merry sun- 
light, roof-tops and chimney-pots and smoke 
drifting along on the little breeze. Way to the 
right was an open space, the recreation-ground 
of some school whose children were now romp- 
ing about and shouting noisily. Both legs I Why 
had they not told her in the first place ? It was 
very wrong, careless, of them. 

George was speaking to her. His voice was 
quiet and manly. He had taken her arm. 

" Here's the door, mother. Shall we go in ? 
He's probably waiting for us." 

They knocked at the closed door. A nurse 
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let them into a small darkened room. There 
was just one bed. Another nurse, back turned, 
was arranging medicines on a table. She did 
not turn around. A bald man, wearing spec- 
tacles and dressed entirely in white, came forward 
and took her hand. He said nothing. Holding 
her hand, he led her to the bed. 

She did not know whether the man in the bed 
there was Gerald or not. He was sitting up, a 
khaki cape about his shoulders, a green shade 
over his eyes. Then she saw that the mouth 
and chin were her husband's. For a second her 
glance went on down the bed. Below there, a 
perfectly flat white expanse of coverlet. No 
knees, nothing. She came closer to him. 

''Is that you, Nell?" he suddenly said in a 
calm voice, without turning his head. 

Her heart leaped at the sound of his voice. It 
was so natural, so like old times. 

"Yes, dearest.'' 

She bent over and kissed him. 

"They told me you were coming. Are the 
boys here, too?" 

" But, Gerald, can't you see ? " 

"The left eye is lost," said the doctor at her 
fiide, "but we hope to save the right." 

Captain Harvey shook his head. 
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"No," he said calmly, "both eyes.** 

"Tut — tut/* the doctor went on; ^'nothing can 
be said for certain yet. There's a fifty-per-cent 
chance vision may return in that right eye. A 
man with the extraordinary vitality you have, 
such really extraordinary vitality, well, no definite 
prophecy can ever be made about him. He even 
surprises the doctors themselves, and you will 
find " 

"Are the boys here ?*' 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Harvey. She turned 
around slowly. Her lips spoke a few indistinct 
words. George came forward. He bent over 
and kissed his father on the cheek; then he stood 
aside and it was Matthew's turn; then all of 
them in the room there, doctor, nurses, sons, and 
wife, stood about the bed and said nothing. It 
was the man upright against the pillows who 
finally broke the silence. 

"Holidays now, I suppose ?" 

"Yes," said George. 

"So you really made the team, eh?" 

"Yes." 

"Congratulations, my son. Keep it up. And 
you. Matt ? How did you do this term ? " 

For a moment the words would not come out 

of Matthew's mouth; then in a low, awkward 

voice he whispered: "All right." 
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With that Mrs. Harvey put her arm about 
the boy's shoulder and drew him close to her. 
Tears were in both their eyes now. But George 
stood there stiffly before his father and went on 
talking. 

^^Matt made his house team'' he said. 

"No, really 1'' 

"Yes.'' 

"Where? Half-back?" 

"Centre forward," answered Geoi^ge. 

"Centre forward! Why, Matt, you little 
swanker ! " 

George turned around and glanced at Matthew. 
But Matthew was crying so now that he could 
not speak. George turned back and faced his 
father. 

"Yes," he said. "You see in the practice 
games he got to be a dead shot. He can shoot 
now equally well with both feet." 

The captain gave a little laugh. The doctor 
laughed also. Then the captain went on re- 
flectively: 

"Still, Matt, frankly you're not built for centre 
forward, you're too small. The ideal centre 
forward has got to have height. Get over into 
inside right and make that your position." 

Again Matthew did not reply. George now 

began to unwrap the box of cigarettes. The 
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captain tried to sink a little lower into the bed, 
as if to make himself more comfortable. With 
a quick movement, the doctor leaned forward 
and helped him. 

"That's better— thanks. Well, Nell, are you 
proud of your sons ? '' 

"Yes,** answered Mrs. Harvey; and though 
she tried to add, "And also of their father,'' the 
words would not come. 

"I, too, am proud of them. Having no longer 
any legs myself, I am glad to have sons who are, 
who are — doctor, what's the word for a man who 
can use both feet equally well — ^not ambidex- 
terous, of course, but — ^but what ?" 

The doctor as he paused to think a moment, 
again answered the captain's smile. 

"How would biped do?" 

"Then let's say bipedexterous." 

George had opened the box of cigarettes. 

"I brought you some cigarettes, dad. Will 
you have one?" 

The green shade turned toward George once 



more. 



Cigarettes, eh I 

There was a short silence. 

"Why, thank you, George. How about that, 

doctor ? May I smoke one ? " 
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The doctor hesitated an instant. 

"Why, yes; if you like. Just one, it won't 
hurt you." 

George extended the box of cigarettes. 

'Here you are, dad; take one.'* 

Captain Harvey did not move. A deep silence. 
Then one of the nurses gave a low exclamation 
and turned away from the bed 

"What's the matter?" asked Mrs. Harvey, a 
wild note in her voice. 

" Don't you know i " asked the doctor. 

"Know what?" 

He leaned over of a sudden and lifted back 
the captain's cape. The two sleeves there were 
empty. 

"No arms?" muttered Mrs. Harvey. 

The doctor nodded his head. 

"No arms." 

"Nell, dear, do you mean to say they never 
told you?" 

"No," she muttered. 

Then one of the nurses took her by the arm 
and led her gently away. But she did not fall 
down, and now the nurse was talking to her in 
a soft whisper : 

"It is terrible, Mrs. Harvey, terrible. Yet 
you must go on being brave, very brave, even as 
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he IS. He has been a living wonder to us all. 
So courage; his health, his life, perhaps, depends 
upon it. The shock of his operations has been 
tremendous.'' 

She nodded her head and wiped away her 
tears. Her husband was talking to the doctor 
in an angry voice. 

''But, doctor, I insist upon that point; why 
wasn't my wife properly notified of my condi- 
tion?" 

''Yes," answered the doctor, "she should have 
been." 

"Then why wasn't she?" 

The doctor sighed. 

"Ah, it often happens. You know it's very 
hard to establish each man's record exactly; 
complications arise and " 

"But my condition must have been known 
when I left 'Malta, not to speak of my arrival 
here in the hospital." 

"Yes, captain; but remember you were not 
alone. Thousands and thousands others." 

Mrs. Harvey had come back to the bed ¥nth 
the nurse. As she sat down on its edge she mut- 
tered: "But it makes no difference. What dif- 
ference does that make? You've come back to 
us; that's all we ask, isn't it, boys?" 
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Matthew nodded his head and tried to control 
his tears. George came a little nearer. 
Of course it is," he said. 
Yes," continued Mrs. Harvey. 

Of a sudden she leaned forward and put her 
arms about her husband's neck and kissed him 
again. 

*' All we ask, Gerald ! That youVe come back. 
How glad we are for that ! " 

The doctor turned nervously to the two nurses. 

"Enough for to-day," he said in an under- 
tone. "Get her away now. All this is very bad 
for him." 

A few minutes later mother and sons were 
walking back slowly through the long corridors, 
and as they left the hospital all seemed to forget 
which way to turn. Then George remembered 
that they had come in the auto, and presently 
he found it. Once inside, all three sat there silent^ 
tears in their eyes, gazing dismally out of the 
windows. After a time Matthew rose up a little 
in his seat and wished to kiss his mother. She 
gave him her cheek abstractedly, then as she 
wiped her eyes with her handkerchief once more, 
she moaned wretchedly: "If he only lives through 
it! But he'll probably die, and that'll be the 
last straw I " 
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Captain Harvey did not die. Two months 
later he was out of the hospital, and she had 
him taken to their London house. He had not 
lost the use of his right eye entirely; but vision 
there was so feeble that he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish between light and shadow. So to all 
intents and purposes he was not only legless and 
armless, but also blind. However, she had known 
this would be the case from the beginning, and 
she went on unmoved and put into execution 
all the careful plans she had made for his welfare. 

In the first place she would permit no one but 
herself to touch him, care for him in any way, 
feed him even; then she had had special roller- 
chairs made that would just fit his body and 
keep him in a comfortable position and also 
avoid any danger of his rolling off and hurting 
himself; and again she had had the balcony 
overlooking the park widened and there now he 
sat out of doors as long as he chose. Just as she 
was worrying herself to find some form of work 
to occupy him, he himself suggested dictating 
notes upon the war to a stenographer. Soon 
these notes became daily articles for a morning 
newspaper over the signature, '^Disabled Cap- 
tain.'^ He had rebelled against this signature, 
but the newspaper insisted on using it. And it 
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brought him a certain fame. As his face was 
not disfigured in any way, and his eyes had a 
normal look, she let in the visitors^ as many as 
cared to come, the more the better, all of them to 
bring to him something of that outside world he 
could no longer walk in. And for her own partic- 
ular service, beyond the daily routine of attend- 
ing to his wants, she sat there every evening after 
she had put him to bed and read to him hour 
after hour. 

But as full summer came on he grew a little 
restless with his lot. He began to take less and 
less interest in the newspapers and his daily 
article. Finally one day he told Miss Kendall^ 
the stenographer, that she need not come on the 
morrow, or even the next day. Miss Kendall 
waited for Mrs. Harvey to return from the two 
hours of liberty she usually took every afternoon 
during the stenographing. 

"Very well,*' said Mrs. Harvey quietly. "Fll 
let you know when you're to come back. Just 
hold yourself at his disposition. We pay you, 
you understand. Meanwhile take a little holi- 
day. You deserve it. Miss Kendall." 

Miss Kendall blushed and exclaimed: 

"Oh, and you, Mrs. Harvey, you need a holi- 
day far more than I do ! " 
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Mrs. Harvey smiled and shook her head. 

'Tm happiest idien I am with him, helping 
him; those hours are my holidays.'' 

But after Mrs. Harvey had taken him in his 
tea and ^ile she was holding the cup during 
a pause in the drinking, she said: 

''So you told Miss Kendall she's not to come 
to-morrow?" 

''Yes/' he answered, "but, of course, mind you, 
you are to take your two hours off* just the same. 
I can get on very well without you. And, my 
dear, I was thinking that there's absolutely no 
reason why you should sit and read to me eveiy 
night." 

She held the cup again to his lips and let him 
take another sip. 

"Then you are not sending in any article to- 
day?" 

"No." 

"Nor to-morrow either?" 

"No. Fm going to give them up for a time. 
I'm written out." 

"They^re very much sought after," she ven- 
tured. 

He gave a curt laugh and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but made no reply. 

"So it seems almost a pity in a way," she con- 
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tinued softly. ''How long a rest do you plan to 
take?" 

He suddenly threw his head back and, face 
toward the ceiling, exclaimed irritably: 

''My dear Nell, how do I know! Why ask me 
such a question?" 

Silence for a minute; then she said meekly: 

**Yes, forgive me, dearest. E>on't let me annoy 
you with my silly suggestions/' 

"Annoy me! But Vm not annoyed. Did 
I sound annoyed ?" 

His voice had become softer. 

"No, dear. Now have you had enough tea ? 
Will you have a smoke ? " 

"Yes, I suppose I was peevish — ^I say, Nell — 
I'm sorry." 

"But it was nothing to be sorry for, my dar- 
ling." 

"Yes; I was cross to you. I'm awfully sorry, 
I say. God knows no woman could be more 
sweet and patient and devoted than you " 

"There, hush, hush; you weren't cross. And 
if you were, why shouldn't you be. When I 
think how wonderful you are, sitting houiir after 
hour, unable to move or see, and never one single 
word of complaint — ^^hy, most men would go 

crazy!" 
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''Who can say 1 Perhaps I shall, too» In time/' 

"Oh, no, Gerald ! Not you, never !'* 

"It's this continually feeling your legs and 
arms, and never being able to use them that's 
so devilishly irritating/' 

She came and knelt beside him. 

"Oh, Gerald, I love you so — ^if only I could 
give you my limbs " 

"I'd never let you — but do you know what, 
Nell ? I think I should be less peevish if I were 
out in the country/' 

"Purbeck?" 

Purbeck was their country house. 

"Yes. And, after all, if my articles arrive a 
little late, what difference does it make; and I'm 
booked for a holiday in any case. You see, I've 
a longing to get down there on the beach, lie in 
the sand, and listen to the gulls and the wind 
and the waves, and smell the sea air. Then I 
might get in a little sea-bathing, always^ with 
your help. What do you think? Feel the ebb 
and flow of the rides upon my body." 

So they moved to the country; and thence- 
forward Captain Harvey spent most of his days 
upon the beach at Purbeck as he had planned. 
There was a tent there, a small rowboat, and a 
typewriter upon a table. But although Mrs. 
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Harvey held herself ever ready to receive his 
dictation, he ever postponed the task of writing 
a fresh series of articles. He was never in the 
right mood for it. 

*'AhI** she sighed one afternoon, "I see you 
need Miss Kendall. I know I must be a very 
poor medium.'' 

"Nonsense ! It isn't that " 

''Yes. Miss Kendall is a professional stenog- 
rapher and ^" 

"My dear Nell, don't go on in that vein. 
Neither you nor Miss Kendall are in question. 
It's I. Don't you see that it's ridiculous my con- 
tinuing these articles ? Absurd I Why, I cannot 
even glance at a map 1 How can I make even a 
shallow pretense of knowing what I am talking 
about! No, the articles are finished forever." 

"Aren't you a little discouraged, and that's 
all? Just think what an inspiration you have 
been to so many other men — ^your case has be- 
come so well known. How many men less severe- 
ly wounded than you, have cheered themselves 
with the thought that if Captain Harvey, blind 
and limbless, can take up life again and actually 
contribute to the papers, then there is still some 
chance " 

"Yes — ^yes — ^but the legend has been created 
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now, and there is no need of my perpetuating it 
through an empty eternity." 

"An empty eternity 1" 

"Yes, Nell. Why pretend otherwise? And 
that's just it. None of my articles were worth 
anything; they were only printed to benefit a 
cause, just the way we used to buy from the 
armless man on Brighton beach the pictures he 
painted with his toes. The same thing." 

"Why, Gerald, what an absurd comparison!" 

"Perfectly exact. We blind, Nell, sometimes 
see much more than people think. So that's 
why the whole idea of these articles has become 
horribly repugnant to me. And Fve finished with 
the outside world. I want to be alone and re- 
main alone. I'm sick of being pitied." 

"Pitied!" 

"Oh, I blame no one ! For that matter there's 
no one who shudders more at the thought of poor 
Captain Harvey than I, no one who wishes more 
to forget all' about him as quickly as possible 
and return at once into that healthy current of 
life where men not only have eyes to see, but 
two legs and two arms to work with." 

"Dearest! please don't go on like this — for 
my sake." 

"I must, Nell; it's too important. So just 
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let me talk a little, think aloud. For IVe come 
to this conclusion, Nell: look at it, as you like, 
Pm no longer a man, but a sort of monster, an 
accident, something too ugly for common speech. 
I must not be spoken of. I don't exist. Life is 
bad enough people say without having to stare 
at such things as me, read about me, think about 
me. And quite right they are, quite right; I 
bear no one any grudge. I should have been 
the first myself to treat a fellow officer with the 
same piteous scowl and want to turn my head 
away and, muttering, 'Dreadful, dreadful,* has- 
ten to change the subject and speak of some- 
thing more cheerful '* 

"And I, Gerald," she said in a queer voice. 
''Do you think that I say such things to my- 
self?" 

He thought a moment, then continued: 
"In this aiFair, Nell, you are 'poor, poor 
Mrs. Harvey.' And you kiiow the rest of the 
refrain, 'What a terrible trial it must be for 
her!' etcetera, etcetera. Again they are quite 
right. It is a terrible trial for you, even a hun- 
dred times more than any one of them imagines, 
as only you and I know. So it would be much 
better if I were dead once for all " 

"Never! What a mad idea!" 
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"Mad? Am I? I wonder. Well, I see mjr^ 
self a soldier, escaped from death by a miracle 
and brought back a useless carcass, a thing ut- 
terly unfit for further Ufe, a burden to every one, 
a thing to be shunned and forgotten by every 
one '' 

^'Except the woman who bves him and trea- 
sures him I " 

"Ah, Nell, come and kiss me. There — you're 
a darling " 

"Well, why then do you say such stupid things^ 
that you are a monster and I don't know what, 
that you want to die ? Do you think all that's 
very nice for me ? " 

"No, dearest. But it's the truth, and we've 
got to face the truth." 

"But, Gerald, you can't really mean that you 
want to diel" There was a wild note of sudden 
alarm in her voice. 

"I do, Nell. Frankly, I want to die." 

"But — but do you realize what you are say- 
ing?" 

"Yes. Absolutely. And I say it again. I 
want death. You see, Nell, I practically died 
out there on the battle-field. I was saved and 
brought back here only by the accident of ex- 
cellent medical skill, or my vitality, or heaven 
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knows what. But I don't belong here; I belong 
to the dead. One arm, or one eye, and it might 
all have been different. I am not a man to sur- 
render easily, as you know; but as matters stand 
now, the only decent solution to my life is death. 
And I have no complaint to make. I volunteered 
willingly. I shall only be going the way many 
a better man than myself has gone, and a^4t — ■ 
was meant that I should go. So no complaint, 
a volunteer to the end, and only too thankful 
indeed for this little twilight life close to my 
wife for a few quiet talks together and a sweet 
good-by.'* 

But Mrs. Harvey could not listen to more. 
And it was time to go back to the house. 

All that night her thoughts remained in the 
same wild confusion. Gerald actually wished to 
commit suicide. The idea of it shocked her re- 
peatedly, just as if some one were striking her. 
It was too impossible. Suicide! Yet in all her 
confusion she sought for arguments to dissuade 
him, and so next day upon the beach when he 
promptly brought the subject up again she had 
her reply ready. 

"No, Gerald, youVe no right to kill yourself. 
Just think of all the wretched people in this world 
who live on in spite of all their misery I We are 
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like them; we, too, are miserable, very miserable. 
And even though you have been struck down in 
all your strength, we must go on, fight on, make 
the most of life." 
He shook his head. 

''No, dear, you are confounding issues. As 
long as a man possesses some physical means to 
carry on the fight of life, suicide then on his part 
is nothing else than cowardice. But with me it 
is different. I am a complete wreck, and I shall 
never be anything else. No hope for the better 
in my case. As for my right, after all, I am a 
soldier, and death is a soldier's province. You 
don't question the fireman's right to jump to 
a quick death rather than be burned alive, do 
you?" 

"Your face looks very blue. Are you cold?" 
"No; just pull the blanket up over me." 
"I'm afraid we stayed too long in the water 
to-day. Let me rub your face a little, get the 
blood circulating." 

"No — no — ^never mind — a poor device — ^there. 
Just let me talk. I want you to understand me, 
Nell, realize how little death means to me. After 
one has gone through that sensation of giving 
up everything one has, even to one's heart-blood, 
in devotion of a cause, then thereafter death loses 
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much of its meaning. Life, too, has less signif- 
icance. Life reveals itself then more clearly as 
it is, as one long self-sacrifice to some ideal in 
keeping with one's spirit. And just as the spirit 
is the essence of the body, devotion to the ideal 
keeps one fearless, indifferent, of death. Call 
it fanaticism, or faith, or what you like. And 
that is the message of this war, as I have so often 
tried to say, namely, that life is not all *one 
round of pleasure,* to use an Americanism. Nor 
is it to be measured in terms of comfort. On the 
contrary, each of us is here to strive and do and 
suffer and, working for our ideal up to the last, 
succumb. I say succumb, but for those of us 
who still have the slightest atom of religious sen- 
sibility death is not a succumbing, nor a punish- 
ment, nor a tragedy, nor the sorrowful end, but 
merely a passing over into the greater life be- 
yond '' 

"Then death is greater, better than life?" 
she said in a cold, reasoning voice. 

"Always." 

"Well, then, if death is so desirable, why 
doesn't everybody commit suicide ? " 
' " Because all are still an active part of life and 
are all instinctively bent on expressing the life 
force within them according to their lights and 
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abilities. That life force is our essence. We are 
its slaves. I^ for instance, if given the choice, 
would much prefer to receive the full use of all 
my limbs and eyes and go on with life. Why? 
Because the life force within me still attaches my 
spirit to the things of this world, and only when 
my body is actually dead will that spirit be free. 
Each thing in its place and time — ^but I suppose 
Fm getting very vague and involved." 

''No/' she said. "I understand you perfectly. 
Why don't you write an arricle about it, a book 
even ? " 

He chucklisd a little and half turned his head 
toward her. She came and knelt beside him and 
said excitedly: 

"Why don't you do that? Just think how 
silly people are over this war. You might do a 
lot of good and " 

"No use, Nell. And there's really nothing to 
write about, nothing new, just common sense. 
So don't let's go on trying to fool ourselves with 
brave resolurions. It's no use. Nothing is of 
any use, except death." 

She suddenly dropped her head upon him and 
began to sob convulsively: 

"And I — and I — don't I ever come into all 
your plans ? " 
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"You come into my plans so much that it's 
because of you more than — ^well, I'm making your 
life a perfect nightmare/' 

She seized his coat in her fingers with a sudden 
grip and moaned fiercely: 

"It isn't true — I swear it isn't true/' 

"Oh, yes, it is. Ask any one. Why just the 
continual thought alone is enough without having 
all the reality 1 I'm nothing but a burden, a 
horrible burden! No, no, don't interrupt me. 
Of course you won't acknowledge it, even to 
yourself; but you don't count, you're just an 
angel. So that's why — ^well, put it all down as 
my selfishness. I don't mind. I'm not ashamed 
of the truth. I repeat it once more. Life has 
become an utterly valueless thing to me. I want 
to end it. How? Alone: just move my chair 
down close to the water and give me a last kiss 
and walk away back to our boys and take up 
life again, healthy normal life; not to-day; not 
to-morrow, any time, no hurry; when your mind 
is fully made up; when you can look the truth 
in the face and brave the right path." 

And so nothing more was said upon the sub- 
ject for some time. The routine of his com- 
plicated life went on as before. She tbok care 
of him and read to him. Nevertheless, the idea 
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was always there, and little by little it slipped 
into her mind until it established itself there as 
an accepted fact. But she never gave it details. 
It was a vague future possibility. She lived on 
in the moment and for the moment, and there 
was so much work to be done. Then, too, she had 
the hope that with the possibility of death al- 
ways open before him thus, he might become 
less restless, more adapted to his lot. 

Her policy seemed to work. Never was he so 
calm and reasonable and loving. Then one day, 
while they were out in the boat together, she 
rowing sturdily against the tossing waves and he 
lying back there upon the cushions in the stem, 
she ventured the remark that he appeared to 
be almost happy. 

"Happy waiting,'* he answered. 

"Only waiting.?" she replied, trying to keep 
her voice as calm as his. 

"Yes; waiting for you, for your permis- 
sion." 

With that, before she could stop it, the whole 
bitter question was back there before them again 
and she was agreeing, listening, to his plans. 
But when it came to that last scene on the beach, 
she suddenly said: "Nol" 

"No what?" 
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^Never that way. If you must die, then I — 
well, rU kill you." 

He knitted his brows. 

"Kill! That's a dreadful word/' 

"It's better than suicide." 

He leaned back and turned his face to the 
sky as was his habit now; then he said with a 
sigh: 

"Ah! I know it's a frightful experience for 
you, Nell; but I wondered if you could go through 
with it all in a common-sense way, without be- 
coming morbid." 

"Morbid or not," she answered in the same 
cold, measured voice, "if you've got to die, ear- 
nestly wish to die, then you shall. But never will 
they find you there drowned in the sea edge. 
Never ! There are other ways." 

"What, for instance ?" 

She hesitated a second. ^ 

"A sufficiently large morphine injection would 
put you quietly asleep — kill you. I could give it 
to you." 

"And promptly be arrested for murder." 

"Oh, no! We might go out in the boat like 
this and the boat would upset and I could say — 
Oh, there are hundreds of ways !" 

He rebelled strongly at the idea, but she stuck 
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resolutely to her point. If he wished to die, he 
should; but in her way. 

Afterward she could hardly believe her memory. 
How had she ever come to such a decision ! How 
could she even dream that she could bring her- 
self to kill Gerald with her own hands I 

And yet in the end a firm resolution seized 
her. Yes, he must die; he wished it, and per- 
haps It was better so, better for him, not for her; 
and she had no right to want to keep him for 
herself when life meant so little to him. She would 
do it, calmly, naturally, without hysteria, as a 
doctor might. Also, to settle the matter ab- 
solutely, there was the other resolution she had 
taken, already begun to live with. 

It was September now, and the boys were off 
to school again. After they had said good-by 
to their father, they came and stood there be- 
side her in the hallway while she dropped an 
arm on each of their shoulders. 

"Good-by, my boys." 

She kissed them both; then, hands still on 
their shoulders, walked with them toward the 
door. 

''Boys, these separations are hard, aren't 
they? Still life is all a separation one from an- 
other, each upon his own way; and you must 
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go yours. But mind you keep together in life 
as long as you can, help each other. And should 
any accident occur to " 

"Accident ! " exclaimed Matthew. " Pooh ! 
that old train I Why I could race her on my 
bicycle, if I had half a chance!" 

She smiled at her youngest son. 

"Yes, I expect you could, Matt. Kiss me 
again.'' 

With that she bent over and kissed Matthew 
once more, then turned and kissed George. 

"There, that's all. Good-by, my sons. Good* 
by. And remember that though a mother can- 
not always be with you, her spirit is always 
there in the background watching you." 

George stopped and turned back with an awk- 
ward smile: 

"Look here, I sayl We're only going back to 
school, you know. What's the matter?" 

"Yes, of course. Good-by, my son. Matt's 
waiting for you. You don't expect me to go down 
and buy your tickets for you, do you ? " 

"No^ I can do it. We don't need you." 

"Yes, that's it. You don't need me any 
longer." 

So with a wave of their hands they were off. 
She watched them ride away, watched their 
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backs and white collars^ one on each side of 
Michael, the coachman. Once George turned 
around and waved his hand, then Matthew did 
the same thing. She waved her handkerchief 
back at them; but already they seemed to be 
very far from her. She turned back into the 
house slowly. 

Slowly she mounted up the stairs to his study. 
On the way she heard him calling her. She 
stopped and listened. He did not call ^gain. 
It could not be very important. Yet his voice 
had sounded so like it used to that for a moment 
it almost seemed as if the door might open and 
he come out in search of her. But no. Never 
again. 

She went on up the stairs and entered the 
room. The flies were annoying him considerably. 

"There appear to be a great many more than 
a few days ago; at least between them all they 
simply won't leave my face alone. It's extraor- 
dinary how they can torture one." 

She took his handkerchief and passed it lightly 
over his face. 

''Ah, a great blessing! Once more.'' 

She looked about the room. 

"There are a great many. It's this hot spell. 
I'll get that wire broom and kill a few." 
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^'I ought to have had American screens put 
on the windows last y^2iVy^ he said. "But it's 
not worth it now." 

"No," she answered, and went and got the 
wire broom. 

"Have the boys gone?" 

"Yes." 

But as she wandered about the room, tapping 
at the flies, she could not keep from crying. At 
first it was only a few tears, but more and more 
followed in spite of herself. 

"Dearest?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you crying?" 

"No." 

"Come here." 

She wiped her tyts quickly with her handker- 
chief as she went to him. 

"Kiss me," he muttered. 

As she bent over to kiss him, he pressed his 
cheek up against her eyes. 

"YouVe been crying, NelL" 

She stood up once more. 

"No," she said, as naturally as she could. 

There was a moment's silence. 

"Look here, Nell," he said quietly, "as a last 
request to me, give up this idea of a morphine 
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injectioDt I say, jii3t set me down on the beach 

and '' 

"Never!" 

'^No» Nell, listen to me. Don't try and com- 
plicate matters/' 

"No. Never. Just as death must be given 
to you, so shall I be the one to give it." 

And she stood firmer than ever in her deter- 
minadon. 

And at last she was able to obtain the requisite 
amount of morphine. That same evening she 
went down to the beach in the dark and bored 
a few holes in the bottom of the boat and plugged 
the holes with corks. She came back then and 
told him all was ready for the morrow. He was 
pleased. Late that night, when he had finished 
talking to her and had dropped oflF into a calm 
sleep, she went down-stairs to her desk and wrote 
a long letter to their solicitor. 

Next morning, when the servants had placed 
him as usual in the boat and they were alone to- 
gether, he settled his head back among the cush- 
ions and said: 

"I was thinking a little while ago that other 
people must be dying, passing over at the same 
time as I shall." 

"Yes," she said. 
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"Well, it's perhaps a silly idea, but do you 
suppose there's such a thing as, well, say travel- 
ling together? Or are our spirits already ab- 
solutely void of all individuality?" 

"There may be," she muttered softly. "Why 
not?" 

"Yes, possibly, just possibly — But it's a 
queer idea, isn't it ? What are you doing now ?" 

"Filling the locker with stones." 

"But you only need two, as I told you, one at 
the foot and one at the head." 

"The boat must sink also." 

"Not at all." 

"Oh, yes; I've decided it's much better." 
And you?" 

And me!" She laughed easily and shoved 
the boat deeper into the water. "And me, in- 
deed. What an old simpleton you are !" 

"Nell!" he suddenly exclaimed. 

"What?" she answered simply, as she stepped 
into the boat. 

"Nell!" 

She sat down to the oars. 

"Nell, what are you doing?" 

Lips set, tongue showing through them a little, 
she began to row steadily away from the beach. 

"Nell, do you hear me ? You're out of your 
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head. Stop this nonsense. You mustn't ^ven 
dream of such a thing. Think of the boys/' 

"I have/' 

''Nell, darling !" his voice entreated softly now, 
'"don^t take advantage of my helplessness like 
this. Listen to reason. You've jolly well got to 
go on with life, do you hear ? " 

''No, dear; wither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge." 

So the boat bobbed steadily on and on out to 
sea until it became just a speck upon the horizon. 
It never came back. 
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